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It is not an association. It is not a closely held 
corporation. Its stock is available to the trade, 
growers, and the general public. 
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¢| The American Fruit Growers Inc., is a company 
incorporated for the purpose of procuring and 
distributing on a nation-wide scale fresh fruits 
and vegetables from the best growing sections. 
Its scope facilitates standardization of products. 
It achieves rapid and even distribution, providing 
consumers with high quality goods and assuring 
growers of maximum and prompt returns. 
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Protect Trees Against Freezing 
With Less Expense and Labor 


It is the unexpected that happens. Freezes come suddenly. 


When a freeze threatens your grove, worry will not lessen 


the danger. Protection alone helps you. 


Improved methods, better devices and more economical 
measures have brought the cost of protection against freezing 


down to a reasonable basis. 


Skinner O7!2*"s Coke Heaters 


These practical, tested heaters save labor, save time, are 


easily set up and quickly fired. Coke Heater ready to 
- . fire. 30 in. h’gh, 12 in. 


in diameter. Quickly 


More convenient, and more effective and reliable than oi] _ lighted. Burns 7 hours. 


pots. Coke fuel is cheap. One charge burns steadily for seven 


hours without attention. 


The radiating surface of Skinner Coke Heaters is four times 
that of oi! heaters—more heat, better combustion at less cost. 
The bodies and covers of these heaters are constructed of 24- 
gauge rust-resisting iron—grates are cast iron. Legs have 
broad bases, which stand firmly and squarely on the ground. 
Write for descriptive folder. 

Prices on car lots and less than car lots 
quoted on application, f. o. b. Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Shipped knocked down, ef- 


fecting a considerable saving in freight 
charges. 





Live Agents Wanted in Every County 
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Within the Citrus Section. Nui 


Coke Heater Showing the simple 
parts 


SKINNER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Gulf Avenue B, C. SKINNER, Manager Dunedin, Florida 
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Porticultural Pioneers of the 


Cropics 


Gbat the Government is Doing to Help Them 


(By Dr. David Fairchild, Agricul- 
tural Explorer in Charge of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction, Before 
the Recent Meeting of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society at Mi- 
ami.) 

Horticulture is an expression of 
human intelligence. It does not dif- 
fer in this respect from sculpture or 
-architecture. They all result in the 
creation of forms. There is this dif- 
ference though. Horticulturists are 
working with living, growing things, 
whereas sculpture and artichitecture 
are concerned with materials which 
stay fér ages where man puts them. 
But just as piles of rocks or banks 
of clay do not make architecture and 
sculpture, so plants do not make 
horticulture. 

The tropics are filled with plants 
but there is amazingly little horticul- 
ture in the tropics. The great living 
persistent intelligences are not there. 

Look the tropics over and what do 
you find Here and there some lone- 
ly, . flickering, intellectural light 
which refuses to be put out by that 
wet blanket of indifference which 
will soéner or later smother any but 
the most brilliantly burning flame. 

It“has been my peculiar position 
durifig the past twenty-two years to 
be in touch with these lonely intel- 
lects of horticulture scattered 
throughout the tropical world and 
the picture of their struggle contin- 
ually stirs my emotions. 


UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Entomology, 
Tropical and Subtropical 
Fruit Insect Investigations. 
Orlando, Fila. 


Oct. 24, 1921 
Mr. S. L. Frisbie, 
The Citrus Industry, 
Curry Building, 
Tampa, Florida. 
Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the extra copies of the 
October Number of the Citrus 
Industry. |! have heard a great 
many compliments on this par- 
ticular number from people 
who are in a position to pass 
upon such matters. All of us 
feel that it is becoming a pow- 
erful factor in the development 
of the citrus industry. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. YOTHERS, 
Entomologist. 
wwy-JEC 


They are building little places 
which, like the small clearing of some 
tropical forest, grow up again to 
weeds and lianas as soon as the wood 
chopper dies. They select new varie- 
ties of fruits or vegetables but 


these are lost again. They plant va- 
riety collections of their pets but 
when they die who cares for them? 

Around government-owned and op- 
erated gardens of the Tropical Cclu- 
onies of various European countries 
there are little centers of horticulture 
which rally now and then the few 
congenial spirits who for short pe- 
riods happen to be located there as 
officials or business men. As a rule, 
however, these are show gardens with 
laboratories attached to them in 
which research work for the plant- 
ers is done on some of the staple 
tropical crops of the colony. Of 
tropical horticulture there is amaz- 
ingly little. 

But if you have agreed with me 
that horticulture is the expression 
of human intelligence it can be easi- 
ly shown why there is so little hor- 
ticulture in the tropics. There are 
so few people there of the kind of 
intelligence necessary for its ‘level- 
opment. We are inclined to over- 
estimate the white populations of 
the tropics. I wonder if many of 
you know that scattered over the 
whole group of islands in Hawaii 
there are only 30,000 white people; 
that Jamaica has only a little over 
15,000; and Trinidad about the same; 
and that in the whole Dutch East 
Indies which stretches for 3,000 
miles around the globe at the equa- 
tor there are only 80,000 Europeans 
and half castes. Tte Straits Settie- 
ments have not much over 8,000; and 
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Natal with its 35,000 square miles 
has only 98,000 whites in it, where- 
as Queensland with over half a mil- 
lion square miles of territory has 


only 380,000 whites and the largest- 


city in it which is the largest white 
city in the tropics has only 168,000 
inhabitants. 

When you remember how small a 
proportion of people are interested 
in horticulture anyway and bow scat- 
tered the populations of the tropics 
are I believe you will be prepared 
to accept my statement that there are 
more people in Florida who are in- 
terested in tropical horticulture than 
in any other place in the world. 

At a risk even of offending those 
tropical regions of both hemispheres, 
therefore, I believe it is perfectly 
proper to address you, gentlemen hor- 
ticulturists of the Florida Horticul- 
tural society as the horticultural pion: 
eers of the tropics. 

But you are so by reason of your 
position rather than by reason of 
your accomplishments, great as those 
have-been; and with a view of help- 
ing you go ahead and prove what I 
believe you have already proved, that 
you are the chosen people, the great 
pioneers of tropical horticulture. 


We all know that Florida’ can 


scarcely claim to have even her nose 
inside the region of tropical low- 


lands. She might be compared with 
some great Mesa rising from some 
tropical plain with her. plateau vis- 
ited by the cold winds and frosts of 
the 8,000 foot altitude. She is too 
cold for the plants, but ideal for the 
people; and settling there like black- 
birds on a rice field, they come in 
swarms. The whites have found a 
climate just above the tropics where 
they can live and work out of doors. 
This is-one reason why you will be 
great pioneers. Horticulture is pecu- 
liarly an art of the hands. Who ever 
heard of a horticulturist who could 
not bud and graft and perform all 
of the necessary operations connected 
with the propagation of plants. 

But there is another great reason 
why you will be the pioneers. It 
will pay you. The product of your 
art will have a commercial value. It 
will pay its way. Compare’ the 
lure of $750 profit from a single avo- 
cado tree or $130 from a mango tree 
with the lukewarm interest which a 
better variety of either of these 
fruits produces: when offered in a 
market swarming wth inferior varie- 
ties. 

“What is the use?” said Dr. Kraem- 
ers from Java as he was eating. some 
delicious Florida oranges and bewail- 
ing the fact that they never had any 
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good oranges in Java. “The people 
would not pay any more for them if 
I introduced them.” 

Mr, Popenoe wrote me from Ecua- 
clor that he had found a_ plantation 
there of the most delicious of all 
tropical fruits—the Mangosteen, but 
that the fruits were rotting on the 
ground. Imagine it, gentlemen, 
fruits of the mangosteen, which has 
been rightly called the Queen of 
Tropical Fruits, going to waste in the 
only respectable sized orchard of that 
fruit in the Western Hemisphere. No 
market. 


What developed the hortculture 
under glass, of Belgium, where one 
could travel for hours under acres of 
whitewashed panes? The London 
and other markets which were will- 
ing to pay any prices almost for Gros 
Colemans, Black Hamburg grapes or 
wall nectarines. No _ horticulture 
will develop unless those engaging 
in it can make a good living out of 
it, for those who can produce good 
fruit belong to the most intelligent 
people in any country and they will 
not live on the ragged edge of socie- 
ty. They must have the necessities 
and some of the luxuries of an in- 
tellectual life or they will drift into 
other occupations. This is why you 
find in the tropics generally such in- 
ferior fruits and vegetables. No- 
body of intelligence wants to en- 
gage in their production. It does not 
pay. 

But there is still another reason. 
People have to learn to like tropical 
fruits and vegetables. It is one of 
the strange phenomena of life—this 
acquiring of a taste for something 
new. When I first returned from a 
stay in the eastern tropics where I 
had formed a liking for many inter- 
esting tropical fruits I was annoyed 
to find on every side people who had 
the idea that there was something 
mawkish and over sweet about the 
fruits of the tropics. The ridicule 
to which some of the very finest of 
them all were subjected was 
enough to discourage anyone; and 
had we not become so involved in 
their fate in this country by starting 
out to grow them, I sometimes won- 
der if we would have persisted in a 
study of them. It used to seem as 
though my friends were purposely 
antagonistic towards these beautiful 
fruits and many an unhappy hour did 
their jibes and ridicule cause me. 


But it was all unnecessary, for 
theirs was the perfectly natural re- 
action .towards something -new and 
time has taught me that even the low- 
er animals and the insects at first re- 
fuse almost any new food to which 


they are not accustomed. But why 
then should this diffiiculty present 
an advantage to Florida. Because of 
all the peoples in the world the Am- 
erican is least fixed in his food hab- 
its. How this has come about I do 
not know. Whether it is a part of the 
general adaptability of this mixed 
race which is developing under this 
climate with its tremendous temper- 
ature changes would be important to 
know. That it is a fact I believe can 
be proven. 

If we take a look at the develop- 
ment of British horticulture or 
French horticulture we get a picture 
of fashionable garden parties and 
flower and fruit shows; of royalty 
appearing at this time and awarding 
medals or at that taking prizes for 
their gardens. It is wealth and the 
rivalries of competing gardeners of 
estates which have produced some 
of the finest varieties of flowers or 
fruit. Millions have gone into this 
horticulture of Great Britain—many 
millions. Think of the craze for hy- 
acinths and mulberries, and orchids, 
and rhododendrons; or the _ costly 
fruit houses where at one time even 
the mangosteen was fruited; or the 
ferneries and now the rock garden 
for whose crannies explorers would 
scale the crags of the Himalayas or 
brave the wild men of the land of 
the cross bow. 


These things have not come in the 
tropics to any extent because there 
were too few people. But they will 
come and the question which I wish 
you to look at today is whether the 
horticulturists of Florida are not 
really destined to be the pioneers in 
this new horticulture of the tropics. 

They have a climate in which they 
can work with their own hands all 
the year round. They have around 
them in increasing numbers’ each 
year the people of means. They have 
large numbers of young people to 
recruit their ranks from. They have 
a public more willing to take new 
fruits than the world ever saw be- 
fore. That public goes and comes 
from the great centers of a great 
country which is of all the countries 
in the world the greatest fruit eating 
one. The drift of dietetics is towards 
a greater vegetable diet among peo- 
ple of middle age and they: are. the: 
people who have their hands on ‘the 
money. 


I am of course aware that many 
here come from parts of. the, State 
which are too frequently visited by - 
frosts to have the same interest in-~ 
strictly tropcal plants which the cit- : 
izens of Miami and vicinity have: but - 
the question of frost and protection 





from it is connected with every agri- 
culture no matter where you travel 
on the earth‘s surface. 


What are the horticulturists try- 
ing to do on the bleak plains of 
Canada? Produce a plum which will 
ripen before the frost can get it in 
September. What are the almond 
growers of California staying up 
nights for? Waiting to see if the late 
spring frost has killed their Jordan 
almond blossoms and spared their 
IXL variety. What.is the experi- 
ment station in Luleo, Sweden, do- 
ing? By extensive breeding experi- 
ments, trying to produce a shorter 
season barley for Lapland. 

So, although most of us try to 
push into the background, when we 
talk with Northerners, the question 
of frost, instead of admitting that it 
is a factor connected with all agricul- 
ture except that actually below the 
isotherm of 32 F., it is a fact that 
Florida horticulturists will always be 
striving to produce hardier forms 
which can be grown farther north; 
and that with their production will 
come wider areas of their cultivation 
just as the production by Prof. Saun- 
ders of the early-maturing Marquis 
wheat by hybridization and selection 
extended the area of this cereal tre- 


mendously in the Canadian North- 
west. 


But still, what has all this to do 


with horticulture and its develop- 
ment in the real tropics? Just this. 
The tremendous stimulus of a great 
people of 100,000,00 consuming the 
horticultural products the tropics. 
Nothing great that I know of start- 
ed large. It had its little begin- 
ning. I had the pleasure in 1898 of 
talking with Captain Baker in Port 
Antonio and of hearing from his 
own lips the story of his first schoon- 
er load of frying pans which he took 
to the West Indies and of how in 
desperation he bought a load of ba- 
nanas and peddled them in Boston. 
The banana was so rare a fruit in 
Germany and France in 1895 that 
three of us American students in 
Bonn .disgraced ourselves by laugh- 
ing out loud in the course of a se- 
rious botanical dissertation of how 
to eat one. The great American pub- 
lic took up the banana. It would 
have it. It was willing to pay mon- 
ey for it and the satisfying of this 
demand has had a greater influence 
on tropical horticulture than almost 
anything else since the discovery of 
the uses of the juice of the rubber 
tree. 

As our fathers and mothers were in 
at the beginning of the banana so 
we here today are standing at the 
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threshold of another tropical indus- 
try which in magnitude may in the 
lifetime of some here rival that of 
the banana itself. I refer to the av- 
ocado. 

But there are many who will talk 
here of that remarkable fruit and I 
shall only allude to it to help me 
prove what I started out to prove 
to you—that the pioneer work in 
tropical horticulture is here and 
not somewhere off in the sweltering, 
malaria-infested lowlands, or even on 
the isolated, inaccessible slopes of 
some tropical volcano, alluring as 
those places most certainly are to 
the collector and the laboratory re- 
search man. 

If the tropics is the place where 
tropical horticulture will develop why 
is it that there is not a single large 
orchard of budded avocados any- 
where in the West Indies or Central 
America whereas there are hundreds 
of acres of them here? 

But. someone will say I have chos- 
en as an example a fruit with which 
California has done more than Flor- 
ida, which is true. But my explana- 
tion of the reason is that California 
has had the wealth and the people. 

But let us take a more strictly 
tropical species, the mango, and see 
what the situation there is. It is one 
of the most highly prized fruits of 
India. I have discussed its varieties 
with the wealthiest Parsee of that 
vast country, sitting in his marble 
palace as he gave me the promise 
of plants of his best sorts. Its cul- 
ture there is centuries old and the 
Mahrada Jasfosteredits cultivation 
and built up variety collections, but 
they did little to study its diseases and 
nothing which we can dscover to 
produce by careful breeding and se- 
lection the finest varieties of which 
the species is capable. No such ques- 
tion as that of the best stock on which 
to: graft or bud it had been worked 
out and even the old and expensive 
system of inarching was the only 
known method of its propagation in 
vogue there. With millions of square 
miles of territory where giant mango 
trees could be grown in the tropics 
of the Western Hemisphere was it not 
to be expected that there would have 
developed orchards of the finest varie- 
ties without any fiber which could be 
eaten as easily as a canteloupe? We 
have searched the tropics of South 
America and Central America in vain. 
The finest mango of Brazil (Mango de 
Rosa) is too full of fiber to. merit 
classing as even a fair variety. The 
eall has come in from these countries 
for the fine Florida mangos such as 
that remarkable seedling, the Hay- 
den, than which there is none ap- 


Fiye 
proachitig it in commercial character, 
and thousands of budded plants of 
these and our imported varieties have 
been sent into the western tropics. 

Some of you perhaps know the 
struggle which resulted in the saving 
of the mother of the Hayden, the 
Mulgoba. “It would be hard to imag- 
ine such a struggle and such patience 
over 4 new variety of fruit inside the 
tropics. I wish I could read to you 
one of the last letters of that early 
pioneer, Prof. Gale, which he wrote 
to me after, for the third time, his 
Mulgoba mango (the only tree in 
America) had been killed to the 
ground. I asked him if he wasn’t 
discouraged and he came back with 
that optimism which seems to be char- 
acteristic of the old fighting American 
stocks of eighty years, saying that 
now he felt coonvinced that Mango 
growing was going to be an industry 
in South Florida. I think of that let- 
ter when I see thousands of budded 
Hayden mangos and hear the accounts 
of big profits from single trees which 
were made last year. 

But I have a more serious under- 
taking than would be indicated by 
such examples as the Mulgoba man- 
go. These are days when the question 
of a food supply is uppermost in 
people’s minds, particularly the minds 
of the legislators. 

I sat one afternoon In the woods 
of Maryland with Mr. Hoover. It 
was just after the crisis had been 
passed with regard to our supply of 
quinine and we had suddenly realized 
that Holland had a complete monop- 
oly of that indispensable drug. I 
was tremendously interested in Mr. 
Hoover’s conception of the growing. 
importance of the tropical food sup- 
ply and of the speed with which oth- 
er countries were pushing into them 
in search of the vast wealth which lies 
in those vegetable oils which every 
year in immense quantities can be 
produced there. His long experience 
in tropical countries has made him 
realize their tremendous potentiality 
and I shall miss my guess if he does 
not bring into a prominence which few 
here realize the great future for Am- 
ericans in its exploitation. 

The discovery of 2 use for a tropi- 
cal raw material is the first step in 
its exploitation is it not? How are 
new uses discovered? By the action 
of those intellects which through ex- 
perience in a certain field have come 
to know what is needed in that field, 
in anoth:er way. The presence of the 
intellects is as necessary as the 
mresence of the raw material and 
here is where Florida comes in. She 
has the people. She has coming here 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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THE STORM DAMAGE 


Now that the winds have subsided and the waters have 
receded and our minds have somewhat recovered from the 
panicky excitement of the storm, we are able to look the 
situation in the face and make an intelligent inventory of 
the damages actually inflicted by the unwonted visitation 
of the tropical hurricane. 

This inventory discloses that our fears, as usual, have 
not been realized. It is true that the citrus growers in 
some sections have met with a heavy loss. That was in- 
evitable. When nature turns loose the fury of wind and 
water, lesser elements must suffer. But the loss in this 
case is much less than might have been expected; cer- 
tainly much less than had been feared. 


Assuming that the government estimate of 13,600,000 
boxes of citrus fruit for the state was correct, the total 
loss of crop probably will reach 10 or possibly 11 per cent. 
The loss to trees, except in the most exposed sections of 
Pinellas and Hillsborough counties, is very small. Pin- 
ellas and Hillsborough counties were the heaviest losers. 
Men best posted place the loss in the former county at 
approximately 60 per cent. of the crop. The loss in Hills- 
borough county is estimated at 40 to 50 per cent. From 
these high figures for the two counties which bore the 
brunt of the storm, the loss tapers off to the north and east 
until in Lake and Orange counties the loss is placed at less 
than 3 per cent. On the East Coast the loss was negligi- 
ble, while to the south, the counties of Manatee, Lee and 
DeSoto report losses varying from 10 to 12 per cent. of the 
crop, with very slight damage to trees. 

Considering the violence of the storm and the extent 
of the territory covered, these losses are certainly much 
less than might have been expected. 

To offset these losses, some growers claim that where 


the actual loss in crop did not exceed 10 per cent. the ben- 
efits accruing to the fruit still on the trees from the break- 
ing of the long continued drouth, will more than make up 
the loss. One grower who estimates his droppage from 
the storm at 15 per cent. still considers himself the gainer 
by reason of the rains which accompanied the wind and 
which he claims saved him more than the loss on the 
fruit which was blown from the trees. 

No packing houses were wrecked and very little dam- 
@ge was sustained to buildings on the groves in the track 
of the storm. 

Viewed in the light of retrospection, the citrus grow- 
ers of Florida have reason for thanksgiving that it was no 
Save in the counties of Pinellas and Hillsborough, 


worse. 
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the loss will scarcely be felt and will be forgotten before 
the end of the season. Even in those counties, the grow- 
ers have no reason to be discouraged. 


NO TIME FOR COLD FEET 


Citrus growers in some sections of the Florida West 
Coast were hard hit by the tropical hurricane of October 
25th. While further to the east, the loss was much small- 
er, in many sections of Central Florida and the East Coast 
being very inconsequential, there can be no disguising the 
fact that in some of the West Coast counties the loss sus- 
tained by the growers is of a very serious nature. 

Pinellas and Hillsborough counties bore the brunt of 
the storm, and it is in those counties that the greatest 
damage to the crop was sustained. In Pinellas county, the 
loss to fruit on the trees is variously estimated at from 50 
to 75 per cent. Mr. L. B. Skinner, probably the heaviest 
individual grower in the county, and one of the very heav- 
iest in the state, estimates the crop loss for the entire 
county at fully 60 per cent. According to Mr. Skinner the 
loss ranges from 20 per cent. for groves most favorably lo- 
cated, to 100 per cent. for those most exposed to the fury 
of the wind and spray. 

But in spite of this heavy loss which has visited his 
own properties and the groves of his neighbors, Mr. Skin- 
ner is by no means disheartened. “The thing to do,” says 
Mr. Skinner, “is to get busy, clean out the dead wood and 
broken limbs, fertilize heavily and put the trees in shape 
for a good crop next season. I do not believe that the 
trees have been seriously injured, and with proper atten- 
tion and fertilization, I believe that they will produce a 
good crop next year. This is no time for the growers to 
get cold feet. What we need is good hard, intelligent 
work and continued faith in the industry. We have met 
with a loss but not with a disaster. If we will all get busy 
to repair the damage we will soon recuperate our losses.” 

No one who knows Mr. Skinner will accuse him of ever 
getting “cold feet.” He has met with other losses and al- 
ways taken them with a smile and a grim determination 
to stay by the ship. We quite agree with him that this is 
no time for cold feet. The individual who gets cold feet 
is the loser in the end—always. 


DIVERSIFIED FRUIT CROPS 


While citrus fruits are and probably always will be the 
leading money crops of Florida and California, progressive 
citrus growers are coming to realize that they can with 
profit diversify their crops and expand their operations to 
include the growing of other fruits without in the least 
neglecting citrus or impairing their efforts to produce 
larger and better crops of citrus fruits. 

In the old days of the cotton, corn and cattle kings, 
the wheat and sugar barons, the rice princes and other 
“royal” members of the agricultural fraternity, it was con- 
sidered somewhat beneath the dignity of the “royal fam- 
ily to bend their efforts toward the production of less 
knightly things than cotton or sugar, wheat or corn, cattle 
or thoroughbreds. To suggest to the “cotton or sugar 
planter that he raise hogs, or to the rice or wheat farmer 
that he should utilize his waste acres as pasture for cat- 
tle, was considered an insult to be resented, if not pun- 
ished. The meraber of the “royal” house thus approached 
was apt to sweil up and inform you that he was a “rice 
planter” or a ;‘sugar planter” or a “cotton planter” or a 
“wheat farme’,” as the case might be. He was a special- 
ist, sir, and Jiversification was not for him. It might do 
for his neighbor of a lesser degree of intelligence and pride 
of caste, but not for one of the “royal” line. No. sir! To 
a lesser degree, perhaps, this spirit has actuated the citrus 
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grower. Absorbed in his devotion to citrus, there has been 
a tendency to overlook the possibilities of “side lines.” 

But the day of the “kings” and the “barons” and the 
“princes” has passed. The cotton planter is now diversi- 
fying. He raises just as much cotton as ever, but he also 
grows alfalfa on which he fattens his herds of Short 
Horns or Herefords. The sugar “baron” of the old days 
still raises sugar, but he also raises hogs. The rice and 
wheat and corn farmers still produce as much rice or 
wheat or corn as of old, but they are not above the rais- 
ing of live stock also. Cattle and hogs are common ad- 
juncts of the grain farms, while droves of sheep and flocks 
of poultry are by no means neglected assets of these 
farms. The cotton, rice and sugar planters, the wheat and 
corn farmers, have found that it pays to diversify. While 
they still look to rice or cotton, sugar or wheat as their 
mainstay, they recognize that the “side lines” frequently 
save them from financial disaster. 

And this is equally true of the citrus grower. Without 
in anywise neglecting his citrus groves, with no dominu- 
tion of his citrus acreage, he can easily devote some of his 
spare acres and some of his spare time, to the cultivation 
of other fruits of a sub-tropical nature as a profitable aux- 
iliary to his. main line. Not only can the citrus grower 
with small effort supply his own table with home-grown 
fruit every day in the year, but he can greatly swell his 
profits and lessen his chances of financial loss by growing 
such fruits in commercial quantities as an insurance 
against loss should disaster overtake his citrus crop and 
as a means of providing an income at such seasons of 
the year as citrus is “off the market.” 

With the avocado and the mango, the pineapple and 
the fig, the peach, the plum and the tropical cherries at 
his command for selection, to say nothing of the delicious 
Japanese persimmon, no citrus grower need go far to find 
a secondary fruit crop to supplement his citrus growing 
and add to his own joy of living and swell the total of his 
bank account at the end of the season. 

The Citrus Industry stands for citrus, first, last and 
all the time, but it sees where the citrus grower may add 
greatly to his profits and insure his independence of dis- 
astrous climatic conditions or unfavorable markets by 
adding other sub-tropical fruits to his grove plantings. It 
will welcome the day when the citrus grower diversifies 
to the same extent as the old time cotton planter of the 
Delta or the wheat “baron” of the western plains. 


PIONEERS OF THE TROPICS 


The Citrus Industry takes pleasure in calling attention 
to the address of Dr. David Fairchild, agricultural explorer 
in charge of foreign seed and plant introduction, delivered 
at the last meeting of the State Horticultural Society and 
published in the last issue of the reports of that body. 
This address by Dr. Fairchild is so important and has 
such a direct bearing upon the work of horticulture and 
horticulturists in Florida, that The Citrus Industry deems 
it a privilege to reproduce the paper in full in this issue. 
We trust that it will be read by every reader of this mag- 
azine, as indeed, it should be by every person interested 
in any manner in the production of sub-tropical fruits of 
every kind. 

No one can read this paper without gaining a new and 
better insight into the possibilities of sub-tropical fruit 
culture, nor without getting a better understanding of the 
wcrk being carried on by the federal government and its 
steff of agricultural explorers who are ever on the alert 
to bring to light new types of horticultural products and 
better methods for improving those types and expanding 
the public demand for the fruits of the tropics 


Seven 
BAD NEWS TRAVELS FAST 


A friend in Ogden, Utah, under date of October 26th, 
the day following the “big storm”, sends us a letter of 
condolence and sympathy on our misfortune in “losing all” 
in the tropical hurricane. The friend enclosed a clipping 
from the Salt Lake News, bearing a United Press credit 
line and a Jacksonville date line. This “news” item stated 
tnat Port Tampa was destroyed, Tampa inundated, with 
four feet of water in Franklin street, and the citrus crop 
of Florida wiped out. 

Yeh; we lost a square foot of wire screen from the 
south end of our sleeping porch and a pint of water blew 
in under the shingles. 

Our friend, being somewhat familiar with the ‘vork of 
“news fakers,” took a facetious view of the report. But 
how about those of less familiarity with the workings of 
the vivid imaginations of certain “news” experts whose 
regard for the truth is blinded by the thought of the dollar 
to be obtained by distorting facts and exaggerating dis- 
asters for the sake of padding otherwise unsensational 
items? 

The storm was bad eonugh in all conscience, but it did 
not merit the distorted stories sent out to the press by 
unscrupulous correspondents. 

Florida will not produce a record crop of citrus fruits 
this year, nor is it probable that growers will receive a 
fancy price for their product. However, with a fair crop 
produced at a lessened cost, even a fair price should in- 
sure a reasonable profit for the grower who has exerted 
his energies to produce high grade fruit. 


Better packing houses and equipment, better methods 
of packing, improved methods of putting the fruit on the 
market in perfect condition, should unite in adding to the 
attractive appearance and selling qualities of Florida cit- 
rus fruits in the Northern markets this season. 


Producing good fruit is only half of the growers’ prob- 
lem. After fruit of quality has been grown, it must be at- 
tractively prepared for market—and marketed intelligent- 
ly—if the grower is to receive the full reward for his ef- 
forts. 


Most of the newly planted groves have made a satis- 
factory growth during the present season. Except for 
the drouth of the early spring months, the weather con- 
ditions have been most favorable for the growth of young 
trees. 


The Citrus Industry is receiving many inquiries in re- 
gard to the culture of avocados, mangos and othr sub- 
tropical fruits. From time to time we shall carry articles 
from the pens of experts along these and kindred lines. 


Many new groves are being planted, or being prepared 
for planting, and while the acreage may not be as large as 
last season, it will add materially to the sum total of 
grove acreage in the state. 


More fancy and bright grades and fewer goldens and 
russets should be the motto of every Florida citrus 
grower. 


Fertilization, cultivation and spraying are three es- 
sentials to the successful culture of citrus fruits wich no 
grower can afford to overlook or neglect. 


Select your nursery stock with as much care as you 
select and prepare the ground on which to plant it. 
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~ Grapefruit Picking in Dade 


County 


By C. Clinton Page, farm Editor Miami Herald 


The citrus industry is_ essentially 
south Florida’s basic asset. No other 
industrial feature of the section per- 
haps has attracted more attention or 
people to Florida or the investment 
of more money in the state. 


A noteworthy feature of the pres- 
ent season’s citrus crop in Florida is 
its perceptibly higher quality, accord- 
ing to those who have been engaged 
in both growing and shipping for a 
number of years. This improvement 
is readily attributed to a response to 
better fertilization during the past 
couple of years or since the availa- 
bility of a more liberal supply of pot- 
ash. During the war the foreign sup- 
ply of potash was almost entirely cut 
off and the citrus industry suffered 
correspondingly. A commercial fer- 
tilizer of say 5-7-0-—5 per cent amon- 
ia, 7 per cent phosphoric acid and no 
potash—used during the war period 
resulted in an inferior quality of fruit, 
manifested in a thicker rind, less 
sweetness and poorer carrying quali- 
ties. In this connection Mr. Hamil- 
ton Michelsen, head of the Hamilton 
‘Michelsen & Co., one of the foremost 
local packers and shippers, declares 
that the better fertilization of groves 
throughout Dade county with the re- 
turn of potash supply is very marked 
in this year’s fruit. This improved 
quality, says Mr. Michelsen, has a 
material bearing upon the industry in 
that it will insure a correspondingly 
better demand for the crop and rel- 
atively fairer returns. 

No More Picking of Green Fruit 


Another recent inauguration of 
equal and far-reaching importance to 
both grove men and shippers of south- 
east Florida is the organization dur- 
ing the present season of the Dade 
County Shippers’ & Growers’ Protec- 
tive Association, which, as indicated 
in the name, is for the protection and 
benefit of grower and shipper alike. 
The essential purpose of the organi- 
zation is to prevent the unlimited 
picking and shipment of immature 
fruit at the opening of the season, a 
feature long since recognized by ship- 
pers as one of the most disastrous 
to the citrus industry. The early 
market was thus flooded with a fruit 
so green that the northern consumer 
was slow to buy and a corresponding 
price drop was the result. Through 
the above organization each member 


pledges himself to gather no fruit for 
carload shipment before September 
26th of each year. Small express 
shipments under the above agree- 
ment, however, are permitted to be- 
gin on September 19th of each year. 
These early express shipments, it 
should be noted, are supplied through 
what is known to the trade as “spot 
picking,” in which skilled citrus pick- 
ers go into the groves and gather only 
such fruit as has matured sufficiently 
for consumption. This “spot  pick- 
ing” of course’ requires. relatively 
much more time and expense but is 
well compensated for in the preser- 
vation of a better demand and more 
attractive returns for the grower and 
shipper. Green fruit in the past has 
been a bad advertisement and has 
cost the industry many thousands of 
dollars. This new organization in 
Dade county promises to overcome 
the evil. 

Car Lot Picking Began Sept. 26 

Small express shipments were be- 
gun on the 19th of September while 
the carload shipping campaign began 
on September 26th. 


Most Fruit Sold on Tree 


Nearly all grapefruit and oranges 
are bought by shippers on the trees. 
The shipper employs skilled men to 
go into the groves and gather this 
fruit by the piece, paying for the work 
five cents per box. Pickers gather all 
the way from 75 to 200 boxes a day 
according to individual skill. The 
picking of 160 boxes is considered a 
fair day’s work for the average pick- 
er. The fruit is removed from the 
tree with small clippers for the pur- 
pose by means of which the picker 
clips the stem as close to the fruit 
as possible. If the fruit were pulled 
from the stem the tissue of the fruit 
would thus be broken and early de- 
cay set in. Great care is, therefore, 
required in gathering grapefruit and 
oranges. Grapefruit begin maturing 
in the middle of September and will 
continue to mature and ripen until the 
following May or early June. Or- 
anges ripen from 30 to 40 days later 
and the picking season is correspond- 
ingly later than grapefruit according 
to variety. The Lou Gim Gong or- 
ange for instance, will remain on the 
tree for an entire year after ripen- 
ing without serious deterioration. Both 
oranges and grapefruit, unlike any 


other fruit, will remain on the tree 
for several weeks after it is fully 
ripe without harm, thus giving am- 
ple time for picking and handling. 

The test required for ripeness as 
prescribed under the rules of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
and which has obtained in the citrus 
belt for many years is what is known 
as 50 per cent or better color test, 
and the acid or seven-to-one test. An 
earlier ruling laid down by the Florida 
state legislature says that so long as 
grapefruit contains not more than 1.75 
per cent of crystalized citric acid the 
fruit may be shipped, but some local 
shippers declare that the rough lem- 
on would qualify under this require- 
ment and that this law will have to 
be revised if the industry is to ad- 
vance and grow as it should. 

Dade Produces 1,000,000 Boxes 

The normal grapefruit yield of Dade 
county is approximately 1,000,000 
boxes or 2,200 cars. The principal 


varieties grown here are the Florida 


Common, the Royal and the Marsh 
Seedless. The latter, though some- 
what later, appears to be the leading 
seller. Oranges have been much less 
grown in Dade county in the past 
South Florida having been proven 
through years of culture to be the 
ideal home of grapefruit. The grape- 
fruit raised in Dade county, as a 
matter of fact, is unexcelled in any 
part of the world. Heretofore the 
orange crop of the county has not ex- 
ceeded 500 cars.. In later years great- 
er attention has been given the va- 
rious varieties of oranges also and 
the orange area is being consistenly 
increased, for the Florida orange, like 
the grapefruit, is unsurpassed in 
either quality or flavor. The Valen- 
cia and King are the more commonly 
raised, though the Lou Gim Gong and 
Temple are gradually coming into 
prominence. The Valencia is a uni- 
versal favorite both at home and else- 
where. 

Well Kept Grove Valuable Asset 

Beginning with the carload shipment 
campaign Hamilton Michelsen & Co. 
one of Miami’s leading wholesale 
shippers, will gather, pack and ship 
an average of two carloads per day, 
of the best Florida fruit throughout 
the citrus season. Their present con- 
tracts for fruit cover about 150 acres 


Continued on page 25. 
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Prof. Rolfs rites of Unique Citrus 


Prof. P. H. Rolfs, the writer of the 
letter following, is one of the leading 
authorities on tropical and sub-trop- 
ical agriculture and has published a 
number of important bulletins on the 
subject. He was formerly director of 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station and of the Florida College of 
Agriculture at Gainesville, Fla. Prior 
to that he was engaged in scientific 
investigation of tropical fruits in the 
bureau of plant industry, U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture. He is now on 
leave as organizer of agricultural in- 
stitutions, State of Minas Geraes, Bra- 
zil. 

Because of the fact that A. D. 
Shamel, physiologist of the bureau of 
plant industry, U. S. department of 
agriculture, made investigations in 
Brazil concerning the growing of cit- 
rus and other plants some years ago, 
Prof. Rolfs wrote him the following 
letter: 

Bello Horizonte 
State of Minas Geraes, 
15 de August, 1921. 
Dr. A. D. Shamel, Riverside, Calif. 

Dear Dr. Shamel: Your letter of 
Jan. 16 reached me in due course of 
mail. Since coming here I have had 
very little time to make observations 
on the cultivated plants, but of course, 
in going around have always kept my 
natural inclination to examine things 
awake. Among the most pleasant re- 
membrances is the short time I spent 
with you in California among the cit- 
rus groves. 

I have seen a great many unique 
things in the citrus line in this part 
of Brazil. Practically all the citrus 
fruits are seedlings. The Bahia 
(Washington Navel) is, of course, an 
exception to this rule. This variety 
is propagated only by budding, and 
that is a rather difficult undertaking 
here. So far as I have seen the nurs- 
eries they have to resort to the patch 
bud method. The stalk is too harsh 
and gnarly to take an ordinary shield 
bud. Nurserying is not carried on 
here as in the States. It is about like 
it was in Florida some thirty or forty 
years ago. Some wide awake young 
“American” could make quite a strike 
along this line in Brazil. 


Some weeks ago we were visiting 
at Morro Velho, some fifteen kilo- 
meters* over the Serra. In the yard 
of the mining company I saw an or- 
ange tree that was a decided freak. 
The tree itself looked entirely normal 
but a number of the branches on the 


Trees in Brazil 


tree produced fruits with larger or 
smaller segments etiolated.** The 
curious thing about it was that the 
leaves on these branches were entire- 
ly normal. The etiolation being con- 
fined to the fruit. Reasoner Brothers, 
at Oneco, Florida, some years ago 
advertised and distributed a variety of 
ornamental oranges whose leaves 
were more or less etiolated and the 
fruit etiolated in segments. That 
was what one would naturally expect. 

The Bahia orange is quite a mixed 
conglomerate here. Its general char- 
acter is pretty well fixed but the size 
of the fruit, size of naveling, and 
type of trees is about as variable as 
could be expected. As a rule, the 
trees around here that I have seen 
have been small producers. They all 
ripen about one timp, though the 
quality is quite variable. 

I have been promised a grapefruit 
several times, but so far none has 
been forthcoming. I doubt whether 
any good grapefruit are being pro- 
duced in this state. 

The avocados are all of the South 
American type, practically all that I 
have seen on the market have been 
of the green kind. As a whole, the 
trees are rather poor producers. They 
are, of course, all seedlings. We get 
some extra good fruit what would 
correspond to January in Florida, or 
possibly a little later. Just how these 
would behave in Florida is difficult 
to say. 

In the region around Bello Horzonte 
the mangoes are practically all 
dwarfs. This, however, is due to the 
long dry season. We have been here 
since about the middle of February 
and have had very little rain in that 
time. It is remarkable, however, that 
citrus trees are able to maintain them- 
selves without irrigation. 

There is one orange here that is 
said to ripen from October to De- 
cember. It is of the general Valencia 
type, rather more oblong than our 
Valencias, and it is yet too early to 
say whether it is of sufficient qual- 
ity to be worthy of note. I shall keep 
my eye on it and if it proves promis- 
ing will try to get some bud wood 
through. 


When I get the College established 
and the grounds in condition to take 
care of things, I shall certainly take 
advantage of your kind offer to supply 
us with seed and other material. I 
shall need a great deal of help from 
the United States to make the work a 


success. 

At least one of the Brazilian scien- 
tists that I have met remembered your 
visit to Brazil. Popenoe, I believe, got 
as far up as Bello Horizonte. The in- 
terior of Brazil is practically unex- 
plored from the standpoint of native 
fruits. Nature produces them in such 
lavish profusion that little attention 
has been paid to domestigating. 

The work with the Agricultural Col- 
lege is progressing slowly but appar- 
ently in a satisfactory manner. 

Some time in the near future I hope 
you will find it necessary to visit 
south of the Equator. When you do, 
I shall look for you to pay me a visit. 
I will try to reciprocate the attention 
that you showed me while I was in 
California. With the best of wishes 
for the continued suceess of your 
work, I am 


Very sincererly yours, 
P. H. ROLFS. 
P. S—If there is anything that I 
can do for you in the State of Minas 
Geraes do not hesitate to let me 
know what it is—P. H. R. 


*About 9 3-8 miles. 
**Blanched or cororless. 


MY CHOSEN TREE 


The Orange Tree is the tree for me, 
With its branches ever green. 
Naught can compare with its perfume 
rare, 
When its snow white blooms are 
seen. 


Its fruit of gold doth a nectar hold 
That food and drink combine, 
And we can laugh and freely quaf 
Of this nature given wine. 
With crest alight with radience 
bright, 
Neath the sunset’s ruddy glow, 
Neath glare of noon, or light of the 
moon, 
’Tis the fairest tree I know. 
There wild birds rest, and hover 
their nest 
With never a thought of fear. 
Their roundelay at break of day, 
Delighteth the listening ear. 


Stately and grand doth the Live Oak 
stand, 

And some choose the Southern Pine. 

Some might prefer the Evergreen Fir, 

But the Orange Tree is mine. , 

—M. H. T. in Largo Sentinel. 
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Many’ citrus growers of Florida are 
now supplementing their citrus plant- 
ings with plantings of other fruits. 
Many others are seriously considering 
whether they cannot with profit add 
other lines of fruit growing to that 
of citrus culture. 

While these growers recognize that 
citrus culture is, and probably al- 
ways will be, the chief industry of the 
state, they are coming to realize the 
great possibilities for diversification 
in fruitgrowing afforded by the soi's 
and climate of the state. Without in 
any way relaxing their efforts to pro- 
duce more abundant crops and a better 
quality of citrus fruits, they have de- 
termined, many of them, to supple- 
ment their main crop by the planting 
of other sub-tropical fruits. 

In considering new lines of hor- 
ticultural effort, the citrus grower has 
naturally turned his attention to avo- 
cados as one of the most promising 
avenues for expansion along horticul- 
tural lines. 

The enormous profits to be derived 
from avocado culture has long been 
an incentive to the ambitious citrus 
grower. The one thing which has 
stood in the way of the greater ex- 
pansion of this industry in Florida 
has been the uncertainty of the crop, 
due to the tender nature of the avo- 
cado and its susceptibility to injury 
by frost. So long as the plantings 
were confined to the tender West In- 
dian varieties, the risk to be as- 
sumed from heavy plantings appeared 
to outweigh the chances for profit. 
But with the introduction of the more 
hardy Guatemalan and Mexican types 
the risks have been greatly lessened 
and the probabilities of profit corre- 
spondingly exhanced. 

During recent years it has been dem- 
onstrated that many of the hardier 
types of avocados will withstand 
quite as great a degree of cold as the 
hardiest of citrus trees, and that they 
will recover from excessive cold even 
more readily and quickly than citrus 


groves. 
Since these facts have become more 
generally known and accepted, 


plantings of avocados have become 
more and more common and of great- 
er extent. Scattered all over the cit- 
rus belt of Florida may be found ex- 
amples of avocado trees which have 
withstood the most severe cold of 
recent years and which have annually 
returned a good profit to their owners. 
These plantings range from one or 
twotrees inthe dooryardto plantings 
of several acres by the more ambitious 


Growing 
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Hvocados in florida 


money revenue of $75 for the tree. 


and optimistic admirers of this fruit. 

The tree itself is one of the most 
beautiful of the evergreens and forms 
an ornamental addition to any yard 
or grove, while the fruit is of the 
highest value, being on a par with 
the egg in nutritive content and high- 
ly prized as a table delicacy. It is 
a ready seller in all markets at a 
fancy price. 

With these qualities to plead its 
cause, it needed only the introduction 
of hardy, frost fresistent ty)yes to 
make the avocado a favorite with 
those citrus growers who were seek- 
ing the opportunity to broaden the 
scope of their operations. 

Near Dunedin, on the grove prop- 
erty formerly owned by B. C. Bass, 
there stands a mammoth old seed- 
ling tree of the West Indian variety 
which has been in bearing for the 
past thirty-eight years. Being of the 
most tender variety, this tree has of 
course suffered from time to time by 
the occasional frosts which have vis- 
ited Florida. Yet each time it quick- 
ly recovered, put on new growth, and 
in a year or two was again producing 
great crops of fruit. 

Another notable tree of the same 
neighborhood is to be found on one of 
the L. B. Skinner groves near Dun- 
edin. This tree also is a West In- 
dian seedling. It is twenty-five years 
old, and although frozen back in the 
freeze of 1917, it recovered and bore 
a crop of 800 pears during the past 
season. Many of these pears were 
sold on the market at a very high 
price, while others were consumed by 
Mr. Skinner’s family and the em- 
ployes on the place. No record of the 
actual income from this tree has been 
kept, but with a crop of 800 fruits, 
valued at from 15 to 40 cents each, it 
will be seen that the total must have 
been very satisfactory. 

So confident is Mr. Skinner that 
the avocado is destined to ‘become 
commercially profitable in Florida that 
he has made a heavy planting of 
budded trees of the hardy Guatemalan 
varieties. These trees have not as 
yet come into bearing, but Mr. Skin- 
ner is confident that they will prove 
a valuable accessory to his large 
citrus plantings. 

Another tree which has a wonderful 
performance record is to be found on 
the country place of Rev. Sellers at 
Jackson Heights, just on the outskirts 
of Tampa. From this tree Rev. Sel- 


lers sold during the season of 1921 
500 pears, which brought him an av- 
erage price of 15 cents each, or a 








In addition to the fruit sold, Rev. 
Sellers supplied his own table from 
this tree during the entire season. 

On the neighboring place of Wm. C. 
Rosebrough, a’ tree which a frozen 
back during the 1917 freeze, produced 
a crop of 500 pears this season. 

All of the trees mentioned above 
are of the tender West Indian varie- 
ties, and all suffered setback from the 
1917 freeze. The hardier trees of the 
Guatemalan and Mexican varieties 
have been introduced so lately in the 
northern part of the citrus belt that 
records from trees of full bearing 
age are not available. However, it has 
been shown that in California a five- 
year-old grove of less than one acre 
returned its owner an income of $1,- 
700. These same trees during the 
second and third years after plant- 
ing produced a revenue of $16 per 
tree. These trees are of the Fuerte 
variety, one of the hardier of the 
semi-Guatemalan types. 

Until very recent years practically 
all of the commercial plantings in 
Florida were of the tender West In- 
dian varieties. According to Mr. E. 
D. Vosbury, expert in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, there were 
500 acres of commercial avocado 
groves in Florida in 1917, of which 
more than 90 per cent was of the 
West Indian varieties. It is only 
within the past three or four years 
that the Gautemalan and Mexican 
varieties have been planted in any 
considerable quantities. 

Of the West Indian varieties, the 
Trapp is the most widely grown and 
popular. It is a delicious fruit of 
good size and shape and is popular on 
the markets. The West Indian varie- 
ties, according to Prof. Vosbury, are 
about as susceptible to cold as the 
Mexican lime, or possibly a trifle less 
so. 

The Gautemalan varieties recently 
introduced into Florida, are -much 
more hardy than the West Indian va- 
rieties. In the freeze of 1917, also 
according to Prof. Vosbury, these 
trees withstood a temperature of 26 
degrees without injury, while West 
Indian trees in the same locality 
were badly frozen. At 22 degrees 
some of the Gautemalan trees were 
badly frozen, while others apparently 
were but little injured. The Gaute- 
malan varieties on the whole appear 
to be less susceptible to frost than 
the lime. 

The Mexican varieties are the most 
hardy of the avocado family, and 





Prof. Vosbury says that they may be 
safely grown anywhere that orange 
trees will thrive. At a temperature 
of 20 degrees, trees of this type were 
uninjured. While the fruit of the 
Mexican avocado is smaller than the 
West Indian or Gautemalan varieties, 
it is of excellent flavor and its power 
of resistance to frost make it a fav- 
orite with many growers. 

With the introduction of the hard- 
ier varieties in Florida, the length of 
the season has been greatly extended, 
until, by the planting of several varie- 
ties in the same grove, it is now 


possible to harvest avocados prac- 


tically every month in the year. 

While no very extensive plantings 
of avocados have as yet been made 
by citrus growers in Florida, and prob- 
ably will not be until the subject of 
avocado culture has been given more 
careful study by the growers, there 
have been various small plantings, 
varying from a few dozen to a few 
hundred trees, and where these small 
groves have reached the bearing age, 
the results have been found to be most 
satisfactory. Doubtless as these re- 
sults become generally known, the 
plantings will be increased by the 
pioneers in the industry and many 
new plantings will be made by grow- 
ers who now are engaged in a study 
of the subject. 

It is now possible to secure budded 
stock of most of the hardy varieties, 
and this fact also will probably have 
a tendency to increase the number and 
size of the plantings, as heretofore 
most of the budded stock available 
was of the more tender West Indian 
varieties which were the first to be 
introduced into Florida. 

Much information on the planting 
and care of avocados is now available 
to the prospective planter which 
formerly was to be had only through 
long and sometimes costly experience. 
Government and state departments 
have been carrying on exhaustive ex- 
periments and the results of these ex- 
periments are now at the command of 
growers. The state horticultural so- 
ciety also has devoted considerable 
attention to avocado culture, and 
many valuable papers on the sub- 
ject have been printed in the reports 
of the meetings of the society. 

The citrus grower who would ex- 
pand his operations to include the 
growing of avocados has, therefore, at 
his~command the experience of 
sibel and pioneers in the industry 
to guide him along the path to suc- 
¢ess in the new venture. 


“A fair for farmers and not for 
fakers” should be the motto of some 
of the county fairs. 
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Some facts on Melanose and Stem 
Gnd Rot 


By Alvin Fox 


- Melanose is a disease of the fruit- 
leaves and young stems. The most 
noticeable injury is to the skin of the 
fruit, which becomes rough and un- 
sightly. Melanose starts in the spring 
and first shows as mere raised spots 
on fruit, later as small brown spots, 
scattered like pepper over the skin 
of the affected part. 

The spots are circular to irregular 
in outline, and vary in size from mere 
points to spots 1-16 of an inch in di- 
ameter. They are raised and cap-like, 
and never conical. Frequently where 
markings are plentiful they will grow 
together, forming solid patches, which 
crack in lines like dried mud. 

The disease shows up in matured 
condition from May to July. Prun- 
ing out dead wood is the means of con- 
trolling this disease. After pruning 
the trees in winter—it is necessary 
for the (Grower) to spray his trees 
with a mixture of 4-4-50. (Bordeaux 
Mixture). 

What the Disease Does to Fruit 

It causes the Stem-end Rot—caused 
by the same fungus as Melanose, but 


tG CHANGE MADE !N 
THE GREEN FRUIT LAW 


Contrary to general opinion, the 
last legislature made no change in 
the standards earlier set by iaw for 
maturity of citrus fruits. This mat- 
ter was up for considerable discus- 
sion before the Legislature, and a 
bill proposing certain changes re- 
ceived much attention, but failed of 
final passage in the eleventh hour 
rush which as usual preceded the 
Legislature’s disbandment. 


Therefore, the well-known acid test 
remains at 7 to 1 for grapefruit and 
8 to 1 for oranges, but according to 
court interpretation and decisions 
handed down, it also permits the 
shipment of oranges and grapefruit 
without acid test which show one- 
half color, indicating maturity on the 
tree. 

GOOD PRICES IN ISLE OF PINES 

Says the Isle of Pines Appeal: 

“A short time ago a Santa Bar- 
bara grower consigned a small ship- 
ment of grapefruit—88 boxes in one 
shipment and 157 in another—to the 
commission house of Frederick Opol- 
insky of New York. The Ward line 
steamer Mexico carried part of the 


is entirely different. Affected fruit 
drops from the trees and rots, or 
softens and rots in transit or soon aft- 
er arrival at market. 

Stem-end rot appears first in Aug- 
ust or September’as a dark, reddish- 
brown discoloration at the base of 
citrus fruit—as the softened area en- 
larges, the orange or other citrus 
fruits are yellow at the rind and 
change to dark coffee color. 

The remedy for control of melanose 
will apply also to stem-end rot. 

So, why not prune right at the right 
time—making clean smooth cuts, leav- 
ing no ragged edges in your pruning, 
so that no infection can set in. All 
large cuts should be painted with 
some kind of an antisepeic and waxed. 
Don’t neglect your grove from prun- 
ing or spraying. 

Take all prunings as well as rubbish 
from under the trees and burn or 
bury, to destrey the fungus growth. 
Take all dropped fruits away from 
under the trees is very good practice. 

You can do it. This helps to mar- 
ket better fruit and the same time 
gives you a better profit for your 
fruit. TRY IT. 


fruit north while another shipment 
went by the United Fruit line. Both 
lines laid the fruit down in New York 
in record time and the commission 
house made quick sales, the first lot 
of eighty-eight boxes bringing gross re- 
turns of $598.50 or a net price on the 
trees of nearly $3.50 per box.. 

“The second lot of 157 boxes also 
sold well and brought above $3.00 
on the trees. 

“Such returns only go to show that 
if a grower will take pains and keep 
his grove in good condition and be . 
careful with his pack, there is no 
question of making money in _ the 
grapefruit business. Literally, the 
yellow balls of delicious flavor will 
turn to gold if you help the hard-work- 
ing trees to produce them. 


NEW CATALOGUE OUT 


The November catalogue of the E. 
O. Painter Fertilizer Co., just issued, 
will be of interest to growers gener- 
ally, inasmuch as it carries numerous 
changes in prices of fertilizers, sprays 
and insecticides. The catalogue will 
be gladly sent to any grower on re- 
ceipt of request, mailed to the com- 
pany at Jacksonville. 


Rust mites can be controlled by 
spraying with lime-sulphur solutions. 
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Citrus Growing in Isle of Pines 


Just why the citrus growers on the 
Isle of Pines make such an earnest 
effort to get their fruit on the mar- 
ket before the Florida fruit is a mat- 
ter that is hard for this scribe to un- 
derstand. Of course there is the 
chance that the Florida and Isle of 
Pines fryit, both hitting the market 
at the same time, may flood the mar- 
ket and play havoc with prices, but 
in the opinion of the writer the fruit 
from the Isle if properly mature, is 
of such a distinct variety that there 
would be a marked demand on the 
markets for this fruit regardless of 
the Florida crop. 

During this week the writer, as a 
special representative of a newspa- 
per, made trips-to four of the island 
packing. houses for the direct purpose 
of securing such data as would be of 
interest to the growers, and to secure 
direct and correct information as to 
what the packing houses are doing, 
the quality of fruit they were shipping 
and the quantity. 


The four packing houses were 
those of the McKinley Packing Asso- 
ciation, known as “Packing House 
Number 2”; Kopf Bros., Company; 
The Upland Citrus Fruit Company 
and Ralph Heeren. All of these houses 
are within a few miles of Nueva Gerona 
and ship some of the best fruit sent 
out from the Isle of Pines. 


These four Packing houses togeth- 
er pack from seven hundred and one 
acres; this acreage representing 
eighty-nine grove owners. With a 
daily packing capacity of two thous- 
and crates, the four packing houses 
have already packed’ twenty-five 
thousand and fourteen crates this sea- 
son and expect to pack thirty-one 
thousand more. 


Taking the above figures of our 
packing houses into consideration it 
can easily be seen that the Isle of 
Pines is an ideal place for growing 
citrus fruit. It is very doubtful if any 
other groves of the same acreage 
ever produced such a yield. 


For any one who had not already 
seen the different processes the fruit 
goes through in the packing house, it 
is worth the time and trouble to visit 
one of the many houses here. And, 
if they receive the same cordial wel- 
come that this scribe did they will 
return full of new sights seen; grape- 
fruit and oranges. The Isle of Pines 
is oalled “The Isle Gem of the Carri- 
bean”, but, in the opinion of the writ- 


By Jobn McSweeney 


er, this title should be changed to 


“The Fruitland of the Nations.” 
The McKinley Packing Association 
The McKinley Packing Association’s 

packing house, which is generally 

known as “Packing House Number 

2,” six miles west of Nueva Gerona, 

is one of the island’s best and most 

completely equipped packing houses. 

The manager, Mr. N. K. Wiley, is an 

expert in the grading and shipping of 

citrus fruits and also an ardent admir- 
er of the Isle of Pines. 


This packing house has three hun- 
dred and fifty acres that it is pack- 
ing from this year. This acreage rep- 
resenting forty-eight grove owners 
with acreages running from two and 
one-half acres up to thirty-five. It has 
packed seven thousand crates of 
grapefruit this season and expects to 
pack about eight thousand more. The 
capacity of the house is five hundred 
daily. 

They are packing under three 
brands this season, one of which is 
very unique, this being the “Isle of 
View” brand. Say it quick and you 
get “I love you.” This, according to 
Mr. Wiley, is of great value, when 
used properly, in conversing with the 
fair sex. The other two brands are 
the “Knight” and the “Fair View”. 
The only two grades packed are the 
bright and golden. 

The packing house is equipped with 
machinery manufactured by J. P. 
Campbell, Jacksonville, Florida. The 
number of employees of course varies, 
but will average twenty-five. 


Packing Process 


The first interesting feature around 
the Packing house was the taste of 
the fruit, and the second was the pack- 
ing process. The fruit is first carried 
to revolving brushes by means of a 
conveyor similar to that used by saw 
mills for carrying away sawdust. It 
is then conveyed by similar means 
from the brushes to the _ polisher. 
The polisher is in the shape of a belt 
with six rows of small brushes run- 
ning the entire length. These brushes 
are paraffined and this gives the fruit 
a clean, polished skin. The brushes 
carry it to the sizing machines where 
the fruit is separated into the two 
grades and packed. The long rollers 
that taper larger towards the end of 
the machine, revolving in channels, 
pushing the fruit off at intervals into 
the grading pens. It is then wrapped 
and packed into the crates. 


Kopf Brothers Company 

Th Kopf Brothers Company’s pack- 
ing house is situated about ten miles 
west of Nueva Gerona and three miles 
from the town of Santa Barbara. Mr. 
A. C. Kopf, one of the brothers, is the 
manager. 

This house is packing from thirty- 
five groves with an acreage of two hun- 
dred. Although not a very large 
house it has packed seven thousand 
crates of grape fruit this season and 
expects to pack about nine thousand 
more. It is packing under the brand 
of “Tropikist” Island for Mills Broth- 
ers, commission house of Chicago, and 
the “Opal” for the fruit shipped to 
Frederick Opolinsky, Commission 
House of New York. It packs in 
three grades: fancy, bright and rus- 
sett or no mark. The house employs 
ten and has a daily packing capac:ty 
of four hundred crates in ten hours. 
The packing process used at this 
house is similar to that of the Mc- 
Kinley Packing Association. 


The Upland Citrus Fruit Co. 

The Upland Citrus Fruit Com- 
pany’s packing house and groves are 
situated seven miles south of Nueva 
Gerona in what is known as San 
Francisco Heights. This is one of the 
island’s prize packing houses, and also 
the groves owned by this company are 
considered by expert fruit men to be 
among the best on the island. 


The manager, Mr. H.P. MacCar- 
thy, deserves much credit for the de- 
velopment of these holdings and he is 
the kind of man that the island is 
proud of and needs badly. 


Another valuable addition to this 
company is in the person of Patrick 
O’Day, an Irishman ofthe first water. 
Pat, as he is known by his acquaint- 
ances, can always be counted upon to 
take care of the interest of his em- 
ployes. The first thing he did when 
this scribe entered the packing house 
was to borrow his knife and pocket it. 
Although, when the said scribe was 
about to depart and the knife was re- 
turned, Pat denied any intention of 
putting the said scribe out of commis- 
sion for eating fruit. The evidence is 
damning, as an American lawyer 
would put it. The matter was quietly 
settled out of the courts by Pat put- 
ting the fruit then in the house at the 
disposal of the scribe as a token of 
peace. 

The capacity of the packing house 
is eight hundred daily. It has already 





packed ten thousand and expects to 
pack twenty thousand more this sea- 
son. This fruit is all from the groves 
of the Upland Citrus Fruit Company 
which consists of one hundred and 
six acres. Mr. McCarthy states that 
he does not allow any of his em- 
ployees to try record breaking in 
packing, but on the other hand pre- 
fers and insists upon perfect packing. 

The fruit is packed in two grades: 
superfine and quality, and under “Up- 
land” brand. Only the fruit of the 
company is packed in the house, and 
according to the employees, it takes 
“some packing” to handle that. The 
company is owned by F. C. Stevens, 
of New York City. 

Packing Process 

The fruit is first placed in curing 
rooms—there are three of these—that 
are heated to such a temperature as 
to only allow the fruit a slow heat 
that colors and cures the skins. After 
it is cured it is conveyed to washers 
in the same manner discribed in the 
packing house of the McKinley pack- 
ing house. 

The washing process was at one 
time considered not practical in that 
the fruit rotted, but the fruit is com- 
pletely dried after leaving the washer 
by means of a dryer that is simple but 
effective. The fruit is carried along 
very slowly by rollers through the 
dryer. There are four steam pipes 
running the entire length under the 
dryer and air pipes running across 
every two feet at the top. This dryer 
runs the full width of the building and 
it takes the fruit fifteen minutes to 
pass through it, coming out warm and 
completely dry. There is no danger 
of fruit rotting when washed and 
dryed by this process, states Mr. Mac- 
Carthy. The balance of the process 
has been described elsewhere in this 
article. 

Last but not least among the things 
to be seen at this place is the five 
hundred turkeys, five hundred guineas 
and one hundred chickens. These are 
all pets of Pat’s and come only at the 
call of their lord, the Irishman. 

Ralph Heeren’s packing house is lo- 
cated four miles south of Nueva Ge- 

Ralph Heeren 
rona. It has a daily packing capacity 
ef three hundred crates. This sea- 
son it is packing from forty-five acres 
or five groves. 

There are nine people employed at 
the packing house at the present 
time and they have packed one thou- 
sand and fourteen crates this season 
and expect to pack about a thousand 
more during the early season and 
about two thousand five hundred of 
late fruit. 

There are two grades packed at 
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Bordeaux Paste Best Remedy for 
Gumossis and Foot Rot 


(By Alvin Fox) 

Gummosis—First :manifests itself 
by the outer bark being broken into 
scales and being pushed up over 
areas varying in size from an inch to 
a foot or more in diameter. Gumosis 

taken in time, can be easily con- 
trolled. Delay in treatment of af- 
fected trees may cause total loss of 
TREES. 

In the first stage, small patches 
of the outer bark are cracked up and 
pushed off in scales by the new 
bark underneath, at this stage lib- 
eral applications of fertilizer will as- 
sist the tree in throwing off this 
disease. In the second stage the 
areas surround or cover a large por- 
tion of the affected limb, but without 
killing the wood. 

Later, patches of the bark are killed 
through and the wood beneath begins 
to die for some distance inward. To 
reach this stage requires several 
years, say, 3 years or more. 

Remedy 

The first stage may be cured or con- 

trolled by cutting out all affected 


bark and painting with Bordeaux 


this house: fancy and bright. All of 
the fruit packed is shipped under the 
“Opal” brand which is the brand used 
by Frederick Opolinsky, commission 
house of New York. 

The packing process is similar to 
that used by the McKinley packing 
house. The house is equipped with 
brushes, polisher and the two sizing 
machines. No paraffin is used as the 
manager, Mr. G. Sundstrom, says the 
fruit this season is very clean and 
has a polished surface, making the 
paraffin unnecessary. In making in- 
quiry at the several packing houses 
it can be seen that labor conditions 
here on the island are far better than 
at Cuba or even in the states. Com- 
mon labor is receiving an average of 
twenty-five cents per hour here and 
it is reported that in Southern Cuba 
they are only getting ten cents per 
hour with thousands jobless. 

All in all the Isle of Pines is one 
grand spot on which to live and a gar- 
den spot for opportunities. 


FRUIT EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


With 17 varieties of fruit in his yard 
at Starr Lake it is the proud boast of 
Jacob Kirch that he is able to pick 
some sort of fresh fruit from his trees 
on every day in the year. When he 


‘ mangoes. 


Paste—the second stage if on the 
trunk or larger limbs, may be checked 
and possibly cured by carefully scrap- 
ing off the dead bark, without cutting 
through the live ‘bark underneath, and 
treating with (Bordeaux Paste). 

How Foot Rot Acts 

Foot-rot-gum exudes on the trunk of 
the tree above the crown roots, the in- 
ner bark and wood underneath “rots” 
and often has a very disagreeable 
fetid odor. The bark dies and breaks 
away in patches, leaving dead areas 
which spread in all directions, most- 
ly down on the main crown roots and 
laterally around the trunk. 

Affected trees have a heavy bloom 
and later in the season the leaves 
turn to yellow. There is no one best 
method for the treatment of trees af- 
fected with foot rot. 

Remedy That Gives Best Results 

Digging away the earth from around 
the crown roots, thus exposing and 
allowing the roots to dry, and after 
this cut out all the decayed parts, dis- 
infect the roots with Bordeaux Paste 
seems to give the best results in sav- 
ing the tree. 


speaks of 17 varieties he does not 
mean to count several different kinds 
of one fruit, such as half a dozen dif- 
ferent kind of oranges. He means 
entirely distinct and separate fruits, 
Of course oranges and grapefruit ac- 
count for six months or more of the 
time that he is able to pick ripe fruit 
from his own trees but avocados, 
guavas, mangoes, plums, peaches and 
several other sorts of fruit go to make 
up the total. 

Mr. Kirch is specially proud of his 
One four year old tree this 
season bore him 98 fine copies if that 
be the proper term to use. They were 
the Hayden Mango and Kirch says 
that none of the 98 weighed less than 
one pound. Big fine fruit they were 
with hardly any fibre, it being possible 
to eat them out of their own shell like 
an avocado. He has fine avocados 
now, some time after most of them are 
gone. 

Of course fruit every day in the year 
is not so unusual as to cause any com- 
ment in Florida but there are plenty 
of northern people to whom it seems 
like a good deal of a miracle. 


Tools and implements left ig’ the 
open thru the winter can be depended 
upon to deteriorate very much hefore 
the spring work begins. 
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George Hde on Rural Recreation 


A picnic and outing for all the farm- 
ers of the region was held at my place, 
Hazelden Farm, Brook, Indiana, on 
September 24th. We had thousands 
of people here. The schools in the 
county rehearsed for the community 
singing and there were many games 
and entertainment features. The par- 
ty was a little hard on the lawn and 
the shrubbery, but it was a great 
thing for the community. 

I am becoming almost an expert on 
Community Service. 

In 1904 I moved to the country, in 
order to find a quiet spot where I 
could do my work undisturbed by the 
complications of city life. My house 
was built at one corner of a farm 
which I own and because this corner 
of the farm bordered a small river 
and was wooded with very fine speci- 
mens of our best native trees, I be- 
came generous and gave myself a 
wide domain for the private grounds 
surrounding the house. In clearing up 
the grounds we opened many spaces 
and threw them into stretches of lawn 
but at the same time we preserved as 
a background a great variety of the 
large and small trees and brush and 
vines that we found in the woods. 
People came in large numbers to ram- 
ble about the premises and hold pic- 
nic parties. We had about the only 
playground in the whole region which 
was cleared away and had an artificial 
setting of flowers and greensward. 

In 1908 Mr. Taft opened his presi- 
dential campaign here at Hazelden, 
and we had 15,000 to 20,000 people 
on the grounds that day. 

I built a swimming pool out at the 
west of the grounds and later on built 
a dancing pavilion, fifty by thirty-five 
feet, and that building has been used 
for a hundred purposes since 1910. 
The State Council of Defense met 
there and also the County Council. 
The Red Cross used it during the war 
as an assembling depot. Clubs and 
societies from Chicago and Indian- 
apolis and other cities have made it 
their headquarters at various outings. 
Near the pavilion, as we call it, was 
a fine open playground entirely cir- 
cled by trees. Here we laid out a 
small diamond and the business men 
from surrounding towns came once a 
week to play soft ball. Later on we 
laid out a little nine-hole golf course 
within the home grounds. The neigh- 
bors became ‘so fond of the baby 
course that~a club was formed and 
now we have a real nine-hole course, 
three thousand yards long, and we 
have a club-house and a good tennis 
court and nearly all of the usual fix- 


tures of an up-to-date country club. 

Several years ago the Sunday vis- 
itors swamped us and we had _ to 
close the grounds on Sunday, but I 
have made it a rule not to turn down 
week-day visitors whether they come 
in small family parties or in large or- 
ganizations. We have entertained 
parties ranging in size from fifty to 
eighteen thousand. The banner day 
was the Home-Coming celebration for 
soldiers and sailors on July 4th, 1919, 
when we had by actual count twenty- 
six hundred motors cars parked in the 
pastures and along the roadways. 

My experience with large crowds 
has been that people behave them- 
selves and do not wilfully destroy 
property or do any damage. Of course, 
when you have several thousand peo- 
ple swarming in the ten-acre enclos- 
ure at one time, they will kick up the 
turf a little and make a good deal of 
@ muss, but they don’t really do any 
damage that cannot be repaired. They 
enjoy a visit to grounds that are land- 
scaped and well kept and they turn 
out in droves whenever invited. 

Since motor cars have eliminated 
distance and good roads have direct- 
ly connected all the townships in ev- 
ery county, the “county park” has be- 
come almost a necessity. Every 
small town and every rural township 
should have near at hand for the free 
use of the public, a large park which 
will serve all the purposes for which 
we have used our grounds, here at 
Hazelden. The forest preserve idea 
is all right and the state parks de- 
serve public support, but they are too 
far apart. Each family that owns a 
little motor car should have a park 
within easy riding distance. In the 
average county of the corn belt, the 
family that starts out for a day of 
recreation usually winds up by tak- 
ing a picnic lunch in the open high- 
way. The woodland pastures are eith- 
er barred against visitors or they are 
littered and dirty and uninviting. I 
believe the county park would be a 
real blessing. Part of it should be 
cleared for parking space and ath- 
letic field and the remtainder should 
be cleared away. All the native trees 
and shrubs and flowers should find a 
refuge in this local park. All the im- 
portant athletic contests of the coun- 
ty should be held on the athletic field. 
In each county you will now find sev- 
eral towns and each of these towns 
has a sorry-looking ball park and a 
weed-grown open space somewhere 
which is used for football and track 
meets, but, if all the towns in the 
county should unite they could sup- 


port a first-class athletic field sur- 
rounded by bleachers and comparing 
with any college outfit. 

We need in the country more play- 
grounds and more shower baths and 
recognition of the truth that the men 
and women who live in the country 
need not regard themselves as mere 
work animals. We need these things 
if we are to check the flow of popu- 
lation to the cities. By accident, and 
not because I started out to be a ben- 
efactor, I have been conducting an 
experimental park of the kind I am 
now advocating. Accept my assur- 
ance that the public will gladly make 
use of picnic groves and _ recreation 
grounds, if they are put within reas- 
onable reach. 


NEW AUSTRALIIAN ORANGE 
TRADE. 


Your citrus fruit trade with British 
connections will. watch with interest 
the new trade which has been opened 
up here by Gerald Da Costa, of Lon- 
don, in navel oranges from Austra- 
lia. The first consignment was placed 
on the market recently and met a 
good demand. The cargo, which came 
on the “Mantua” has been sent on 
behalf of the South Australian Trade 
Commissioners, being grown on the 
Irrigation Settlement of the Murray 
River by returned ex-service men who 
have been established there under the 
Australian Commonwealth Repatria- 
tion Scheme. It is, morever the fore- 
runner of big shipments next sea- 
son—July, August and September. In 
the past, the difficulty has been to se- 
cure shipping space, the fruit trans- 
port season being a short one. But 
the shipment of oranges to arrive here 
during the summer months, following 
after the apples have ceased in June, 
points to the chance that, with other 
produce included, a regular service of 
ships fitted with refrigerators, or cool 
chambers, could be maintained 
throughout the year, so that fruit mer- 
chants would not be dependent on the 
favor of space allotted by shippers 
who are exporting from Australia 
throughout the year cargoes not con- 
nected with the fruit trade. For the 
time of the year, the quality of the or- 
anges landed, according to the sample 
tried, is not bad. 


Much fertility is lost every winter 


by soil washing or erosion. Put a 
stop to it by keeping the hilly lands 
in sod, planting a cover crop, provid- 
ing underdrainage, filling the gullies 
with brush, etc. 
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Figs an Important Adjunct to Citrus in 
California--(by Not in Florida? 


Florida citrus growers who are con- 
sidering the planting of other fruits 
as a subsidiary to citrus culture, will 
doubtless be interested in learning 
something of the extent to which the 
fig is being utilized by California fruit 
men to swell the returns from their 
groves and orchards. 


With 35,000 acres of figs under cul- 
tivation, the orchards planted to this 
ancient and delicious fruit in Cali- 
fornia have now an estimated value 
of $20,000,000. The fig crop last year 
brought $1,000,000 and will greatly ex- 
ceed that figure this year. 

These are two of the outstanding 
facts regarding this comparatively 
new agricultural industry in California 
contained in the report made to the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
by A. E. Sunderland, secretary and 
treasurer of the California Peach and 
Fig Growers, Inc. 

While prunes, citrus fruits, apricots. 
apples, pears, many other fruits and 
nuts, and several varieties of vege- 
tables entered the commercial field 
and added to California’s national re- 
nown year by year, figs, though one of 
the earliest fruits to be introduced— 
coming into California with the Fran- 
ciscan friars—for some reason were 
neglected. 

Finally a start was made in the late 
80’s with the introduction of the true 
Smyrna fig, but for years the plant- 
ing of commercial orchards was halt- 
ed because the flowers of this fig, 
though springing from fine flourish- 
ing trees, remained unfertilized. At 
length the cause was discovered. The 
little wasp that carries the pollen 
from the wild fig of Capri to the do- 
mestic Smyrna fig was brought to 
California. 

Planting of commercial fig  gar- 
dens began in 1907 and since that 
time the output of California orch- 
ards has more than doubled. Last 
year with unfavorable conditions 
the crop amounted to 10,000 tons. 

Regarding the consumption and 
marketing of figs, Mr. Sunderland 
writes: . 

“Practicaly every pound grown in 
California is consumed in this coun- 
try. .The United States is rapidly 
becoming one of the great fig con- 
suming nations of the world. In 
round numbers the imports last year 
were 32,000,000 pounds. California 
supplied an additional 20,000,000 
pounds, making a total of 52,000,000 
pounds. This is practically double 


the consumption of a decade ago. 
“June, 1921, marked a new era 
for the fig growers of California 
for the California Peach & Fig 
Growers, inconjunction with the 
Earl Fruit Company of Fresno, suc- 
ceeded in shipping a carload of figs 
3,000 miles—from Fresno to New 
York—and delivered them in per- 
fect condition. This was accom- 


plished through a new system of pack- 
ing and icing. 


“Delivered in Chicago they brought 
30 cents per pound and in New York 
nearly 40 cents per pound. Old 
fruit men shook their heads, firmly 
believing that because for centuries 
it had been impossible, the attempt 
was doomed to failure. 

“Its success was instant and a sec 
ond shipment, which sold for only 
23 cents less per box of 6 pounds, 
established the fact that the -Amer- 
ican people want fresh figs. It op- 
ened a new market and undobtedly 
the fresh fig business of California 
will take its place in a few years 
among the great industries of the 
state. 

“The fig antedates history, yet it 
remained for California growers to 
be the first in the history of the 
world to ship and deliver fresh figs 
to remote markets. 

“The old world had been satisfied 
to go along in the groove that had 
but one product, the dried _ fig. 
Under the new California regime, fig 
jams, marmalades, bakers’ supplies 
for specialities, confections and a 
host of other products for family use 
have been found and perfected. 

“Experts are at work in the lab- 
oratories of the California Peach & 
Fig Growers’ Association evolving 
the most attractive methods of pack- 
ing that can be found. The Amer- 
ican people, experts agree, buy 85 
per cent of their goods through the 
attractions to the eye that well and 
attractively packed goods have. 

“Those that have followed close- 
ly the progress of horticulture in Cal- 
ifornia believe the state is at the 
threshhold of a new era. Coopera- 
tive methods have given growers the 
means to carry out big projects. The 
field of commerce in the fig is vir- 
gin. It has never been exploited, 
yet the possibilities are greater than 
with any other known fruit. 

“There are in the sunny valleys 
of the Golden State thousands of 


acres of non-bearing fig trees, plant- 
ed .within the last five years. The 
planting has proceeded faster than 
could be kept track of by statistic- 
ians. An estimate places new plant- 
ing at 35,000 acres, almost 10,000 
more than the credited acreage of 
Smyrna in Asia Minor. These trees 
will soon begin to pour the gold 
that is gathered above the gound 
in the coffers of Ca'*focnia.” 


OLD TREES ON THE RIDGE 


Citrus trees 35 and 38 years of age 
while not a novelty in many parts of 
the state, are distinctly so on the 
Ridge, the development of which, save 
for a few scattering spots, is largely 
a matter of the last eight or nine 
years. However there are trees of that 
age on the Ridge and it was from one 
of them, known as the Gold Medal 
Tree, that was produced the Gold 
Medal grapefruit at the Pan American 
Exposition. The same tree has since 
taken two blue ribbons at the Tampa 
fair. 

This tree located on the Branning 
place at Waverly, is fully 50 inches 
in circumference, four feet above the 
ground and is a noble specimen of 
a citrus tree. There are many others 
in the grove of 17 acres, nearly if not 
quite as large. Mr. Branning has 
owned the grove several years, buying 
it of F. W. Ohlinger, who set the 
trees out 35 years ago. Mr. Bran- 
ning’s partner in the nursery business 
at Waverly, G. H. Gibbons, located at 
Waverly 38 years ago, homesteading 
land from the government, and setting 
out a fine grove and nuresry from 
which many of the old groves at 
other points, Frostproof, etc., were 
set. However, there are no other 
groves on the Ridge, so far as The 
Highlander knows, from Haines City 
to Sebring, that are anywhere near 
as old as these two. 

In their Waverly and Dundee nur- 
sery, Messrs.. Branning and Gibbons 
are developing 100,000 Temple Orange 
trees for planting this fall, the work 
being done on contract for the Buck- 
eye Nurseries. The trees are in fine 
shape and have been well handled. 

On the Branning place there are 
said to be more than 30 varieties of 
fruits growing. The place fronts a 
pretty lake which opens out onto Lake 
Annie and is one of the most attrac- 
tive on the Ridge. : 
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"Make the Dome Beautiful 


By Ethel Parke Jones, Advisory Di- 
rector The Atwell Studios. 


To make a small home, and especial- 
ly the farm home, a thing of beauty 
with the least possible expenditure— 
there is an art worth everything to all 
of happiness of the entire family. As 
a matter of fact money is NOT the 
great factor in the making of a beau- 
tiful interior. 

These are the days when many of 
us are finding it possible to send our 
sons and daughters to good schools 
and colleges. So far, so good, but 
we cannot stop there. Even though 
the only desire of the farm parents 
may be to provide the best education 
for these young people, and that best 
seems to call for sacrifice in the 
home, let not the parents think to sac- 
rifice the beauty and comfort of good 
furnishings to this end! If they do 
they are overlooking an essential part 
of the very thing they are striving to 
attain. Let not John or Mary return 


at the end of his or her book education 
to a home full of conglomerate fur- 
nishings that have no relation to each 
other nor to the occupants 


of the 
home, These young people cannot 
have failed to learn what’s what and 
it may be fatal. 

There is no reason why beauty of 
line and color is not available to such 
a home. Yes, and not only to this 
home but to those whose sons and 
daughters may never go away to 
school. This is one source of educa- 
tion that gives a culture not found in 
text-books. A native culture—the re- 
finement of living with beautiful 
things. 

Again I say, money is NOT the 
great factor in the making of a beauti- 
ful interior. Who has not seen the 
spectacle of a man newly rich, (some- 
times a farmer but more often not) 
buying promiscuously and without 
consideration highly ornamented and 
costly stuff that is copied from ‘the 
' palaces of Europe, but which placed 
in his home of good American sim- 
plicity becomes only a screaming dis- 
-- closure of his ignorance. 


’ Consider the simplicity of our fore- 
fathers in the Colonies. Some of the 
types of furniture produced or adopt- 
ed by them were peculiarly fitting 
to simply constructed homes. These 
types are for the most part still good. 
They have the elements of beauty and 
service whith last. Of these I want 
to tell you; as well as of some types 
used in e@ttages and chalets in Eu- 


rope which are quite applicable to 
our general styles of farm homes. 

Granting there is always one room 
wherein the family may gather social- 
ly and wherein visitors are always 
welcomed, let us begin with this 
room. This is the room which is go- 
ing to mean the most to your people. 
It is going to be the most important 
factor in their decision about remain- 
ing on the farm or rushing off to the 
cities when they grow up. And this 
applies just as much to those who 
have not been away to school as to 
those who have. 

Most farm houses are low-ceilinged. 
We need not go into detail on this, 
there are doubtless very good reasons 
for this being the case. Now—this 
low room means that the furniture 
must not be massive or clumsy else 
some delightful possibilities will be 
lost. For this best room then,—call 
it living room, parlor or whatever you 
wish—we want chairs that shall be 
comfortably shaped and large enough 
but graceful. For an unupholstered 
chair the Windsor type in all its varie- 
ties is good. Sometimes the seats are 
just the wood shaped for comfort, 
sometimes of rush, making them 
slightly easier. In upholstered chairs 
and couches there should be nothing 
heavy. There has been a wave of 
such things in huge elephantine lines 
suitable only for mammoth hotel lob- 
bies or clubs and of questionable beau- 
ty even in that capacity. They are 
not for the small home. They ruin 
it at the start. Neither is the type 
called “Mission” suited to this house. 
Mission has the merit of being all 
American and was a sincere attempt 
to create something independently 
of the Old World. In that it has suc- 
ceeded but net as beautifully as we 
could wish. Too heavy and square in 
line, too monotonously brown in col- 
or, we must forego this type if we 
would have our room beautiful. There 
are simple line sofas, not too large; 
gate-leg tables with great merit for 
just this kind of room; drop-leaf tables 
and small stands to use beside the 
sofa and on which a lamp can be 
placed to advantage; there are stools 
made to the height of a chair seat 
which, when used with a small com- 
fortable chair, give the tired member 
of the family a chance to recline. And 
this small comfortable chair can be 
well-upholstered and still have shape- 
ly delicate lines. There are tip-top 
tables or if you prefer “Pie-crust” 
which are large enough to hold a few 


books and a lamp, but not too large 
for a small room. There are simple 
table desks and spinet desks all of 
which lend an air of permanent beau- 
ty to the low-ceiled American farm 
living room. 

But furniture is only one important 
factor in the making of this delightful 
room. The wall color, floor coverings 
and window drapes as well as the 
placing of pictures will have much to 
do with making or marring this room 
as a thing of beauty, but these must 
come in another issue. 


CHEAPER CITRUS FRUITS FOR 
FLORIDA CONSUMERS 


The DeLand News thinks the peo- 
ple of Florida should be the greatest 
consumers of citrus fruits in the coun- 
try, and discussing the reason why 
more oranges and grapefruit are not 
eaten in the State the News states: 


Any person, be he a grower of cit- 
rus fruits, a local dealer in them, or 
a shipper, who will deliberately prac- 
tice the selling of these fruits at ex- 
orbitant rates is deserving of severe 
censure. For the good name of the 
State, for the good will that we should 
bear towards our friends and neigh- 
bors and visitors we should insist on 
prices of oranges for home consump- 
tion that are fairly reasonable. 


Last year, it will be remembered, 
a campaign was started in Florida to 
have oranges and grapefruit sold in 
hotels and restaurants at prices cheap- 
er than they had been sold previously, 
and the campaign was not without 
partial success. Hotels and_ restau- 
rants throughout the State agreed to 
reduce their prices and this action 
caused a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. 

But the whole responsibility for the 
high price of Florida-grown citrus 
fruit does not rest upon the hotel 
keepers and the operators of restau- 
rants. The growers, dealers and ship- 
pers have done their parts to keep 
the prices up. If citrus fruits are to 
be sold at reasonable prices in Florida 
there must be co-operation in the cut- 
ting of prices. And _ citrus fruits 
should be sold cheaper in Florida than 
in States that do not produce citrus 
crops, but this is not the case at the 
present time. Since this is not true, 
it is reasonable to presume that there 
is profiteering going on—and it should 
be stopped. It is bad advertising for 
Florida. 





HORTICULTURAL PIONEERS OF 
THE TROPICS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
every winter hundreds of thousands 
of poeple who spend their lives in 
close touch with the most specialized 
industries in America. Men who 
have made their fortunes by discov- 
eries. These men are scattering out 
all over the country getting the only 
kind of rest which such men take— 
a change of interest. Why is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that with the 
bringing in around them of all sorts 
of these tropical plants their atten- 
tion should be attracted to their pos- 
sibilities, and out of their interest in 
them come the development of a de- 
mand for them which will extend in- 
to the tropics and lead to a great 


tropical industry? 


These things do not seem so specu- 
lative to me as they perhaps would 
had I not stood with Ridley in his 
first little plantation of Para rubber 
and caught in a mustard tin the latex 
which hardened into an eraser which 
I still use and which every time I do 
use it reminds me of the fact that 
since I caught that juice over 500,000 
acres have been planted to that tree, 
many coming from seeds from that 
very tree; and that after supplying 
every motor car with a tire the juice 
is still flowing from these half mil- 
lion acres of trees and a Dutch rep- 
resentative from Java has come to 
suggest that we make rubber car- 
pets and rubber roofs out of the juice 
in order to utilize it. The tropical 
jungles of the Amazon were filled with 
that para rubber tree, but plantations 
of it in the Orient have made jun- 
gle rubber unprofitable. 

It is in these little beginnings that 
the government can and is helping 
you pioneers of tropical horticulture. 

The Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction with which I have 
had the pleasure of being connected 
for twenty-three years is that branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
which concerns itself with these little 
beginnings. It hunts for plants in va- 
rious parts of the world, sending out 
trained agricultural explorers and 
through its hundreds of correspond- 
ents getting in living material at the 
rate of about 2,000 things a year. I 
would like to present to you on the 
screen some of these agricultural ex- 
plorers. They are not accustomed to 
appearing in public. The public does 
not yet accord them the honor which 
it gives to more spectacular explorers. 
A man who can dance a prettier dance 
or throw a swifter ball or kick a high- 
er kick or punch harder will figure 
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large in the newspapers; whereas the 
man who makes a new plant grow 
where none grew before or who even 
creates through hybridization an en- 
tirely new fruit is “just another 
plant crank” in the eyes of the so 
called public. I suppose the world 
will always be lured by the spectacu- 
lar at least for many generations to 
come. It is its way. 

But let me select a tew of those 
little beginning of tropical horticulture 
which would develop fast if the pub- 
lic were as quick to take up new 
things as those of us who are inter- 
ested in the new things themselves 
could wish it were. And here is 
where the great mission of Florida 
comes in. If the people of Florida 
could only see that by the cultivation 
of a spirit of progressiveness and 
openmindedness they might have here 
more new and novel foods with which 
to interest those coming from the 
North than any other State in the 
Union. In my imagination I can hear 
this kind of a conversation between a 
Florida business man and a stranger. 
“What, didn’t you taste a Papaya 
while you were in Florida? Don’t you 
know the Sapodilla? Or that new hy- 
brid fruit the Tangelo? Or the deli- 
cious drink made of the Rangpur 
Lime and the Persian Lime combined? 
Or have Dasheen crisps for break- 
fast? Or make your lunch of an Av- 
ocado? Or taste frosted cake with 
fresh shredded cocoanut on it? Or 
wait long enough to eat a White 
Sapote? You never even heard of 
pigeon peas and Hopping John and 
bonavist pea soup and fresh cassava 
pudding? Well, what is the use of go- 
ing to a place where all sorts of new 
things to eat can be had and not tast- 
ing them? You must have lived in 
one of the hotels which cater to the 
provincial northern taste with a 
French chef and a_ characterless 
menu.” The northerner might reply 
that he didn’t like new things any- 
how but he would have a guilty feel- 
ing nevertheless. 

No, the thing to do, it seems to me, 
is to look at every new plant which 
will grow here from the standpoint of 
its possible utilization by the millions 
of people north of us. If it has a beau- 
tiful flower can it be grown here, 
shipped north and forced there, can 
its flowers be sent north and sold, 
has it a new perfume which might 
become popular? If a new vine, could 
young plants be sent north and used 
as porch vines during the summer or 
would it grow outdoors and form a 
window decoration? If it is a fruit 
what season would it be possible to 
get it into the- hands of your friends 
in the north? Will it carry well? 


Has its juice new possibilities of util- 
ization? Is it a better keeper than 
those with which it will compete? 
If it is a new vegetable what are its 
advantages? Some of its preparations 
may prove better than those of its 
competitors. 

It may have a pleasant flavor after 
being thrice cooked and be just the 
vegetable that diabetics are looking 
for and which will prolong the lives 
of thousands by its introduction. 
Think how many men and women are 
now eating under doctor’s prescrip- 
tions a sea weed—agar agar. Suppos- 
ing that it should be possible to cre- 
ate a fashion for it which would 
make it supplant spinach and that it 
were a safer crop than spinach to 
grow here. The inhabitants of north- 
ern Celobes eat the leaves of the 
Papaya and throw the fruits to the 
hogs. Dr. Powers investigated these 
leaves and find they contain carpaiin 
in large amounts but I have after 
cooking the leaves until all bitterness 
is gone eaten them without injury. 
In Yucatan there is a tree which 
grows here luxuriantly and which 
there supplies delicate greens 
throughout the summer. 

But I know men here in the audi- 
ence who are saying, “Yes, but it’s 
such a slow business.” One real es- 
tate man said to me “Let’s try some- 
thing easier.” A friend of mine who 
made 8,000 limousines, after hearing 
my enthusiastic account how after 
ten years we had gotten a new vege- 
table started, scornfully remarked 
“Yes, but ten years is an awfully long 
time.” I admit all this. I see the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves to 
the minds of those who would hurry 
through life, but I also have in mind 
the small amounts of money which 
are going into this exploitation of new 
food plants. The government has not 
spent on all of the work of this in- 
troduction of plants that has been 
carried on for nearly a quarter of a 
century as much as $2,000,000 for the 
whole period and yet last year those 
growing these introduced plants made 
$89,000,000 out of their culture. At 
the present time there are thousands 
of individual incomes which are 
greater than the $125,000 which is 
going into this work next year and 
of this sum only a small fraction can 
be used in the exploitation of new 
foods. The main expenditure must 
still go into the securing of new 
plants and their distribution to those 
who will bring them to a point where 
individual initiative will exploit them. 

There is another side to this big 
problem. It is intimately connected 
with creating a demand, a taste for 
a new tropical food. Supposing Cap- 
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tain Baker had taken a liking to the 
West Indian Mangos which are all 
seedlings and instead of the banana 
had brought that in. Is it imaginable 
that he could have created a liking 
for it and built up a big business with 
it? I cannot imagine it. The intro- 
duction of the delicious Mulgoba and 
other fiberless sorts and their further 
improvement in the Hayden is what 
is acquainting the great American 
public with the excellencies of that in- 
comparably delicious fruit. And when 
Americans once really go after the 
mango and it becomes a million-dol- 
lar industry, its beginnings will trace 
right back to the shores of Lake 
Worth and Biscayne Bay, just as the 
first days of the grapefruit, which is 
today as much talked about in France 
as the banana was a generation ago, 
were spent here in the south tip of 
Florida. 

Why, I once had the pleasure on a 
railway Pullman of presenting a Flor- 
ida-grown mango of a variety which 
the great Parsee Tatta had given me, 
to the millionaire of Cleveland who 
had escorted Tatta through this coun- 
try when he visited America. He 
had volunteered the remark that he 
had been through India and he con- 
sidered the mango a much over-rated 
fruit. He opened and ate the Florida- 
grown Amini mango and declared, as 
any honest man would, “I must never 
have eaten a good one.” 

Most of the objection in the minds 
of the public to what they call trop- 
ical fruit is to poor seedling varieties 
of it. Over half of those who don’t 
like them have never eaten the se- 
lected superior types of those fruits 
which you pioneers are bringing into 
existence through your art. We can- 
not blame the publ c so long as we 
give them only rank flavored seed- 
lings, and when we once give them 
the best of their kinds they will 
come after them with the money fast 
enough. 

It is in a very real sense then that 
you are the pioneers of tropical hor- 
ticulture, for it is to you that a pub- 
lic of a hundred millions is looking 
for the perfection of these bewilder- 
ingly fascinating new forms of plants 
which inhabit the great forests and 
savannahs of the tropical zone. 

So those who have come here to 
live should let nobody belittle the 
mission of Florida. To look upon 
what you do here as affecting only 
a narrow sand spit—a sand bar as it 
were out into the Gulf of Mexico— 
is to forget that what you do here to 
improve the plants and popularize 
them affects the whole American con- 
suming public by creating a demand 
which, as our population increases, 
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will draw first on Florida soils and 
later on the whole available tropics. 
Is it not worth while to teach a hun- 
dred million people to like a fruit 
which can be grown cheaply over 
millions of acres of inexhaustible 


volcanic lands where the sunlight and 
moisture make the fruiting of it a per- 
petual performance? 


Is it nothing to so improve a fruit 
or nut or vegetable that its use by a 
great people is made possible and its 
culture stimulated in regions which 
never could have been devoted to the 
cultivation of the wild form of it? 

Is it nothing to build up a body of 
trained and enthusiastic men and 
women from which will be recruited 
those who, as opportunity comes, will 
go out into the wider strictly tropical 
field prepared to accomplish some- 
thing worth while before the malaria 
and other diseases pull them down to 
that dead level of existence which al- 
most every white resident complains 
of as the drawback of the tropics? 

The machinery is working which 
will bring in the plants for the horti- 
culturists. It is woefully inadequate, 
I know better than you do, but at least 
it is functioning. But where are the 
plant breeders and plant breed gar- 
dens and institutions where the arts of 
tropical hort’culture are taught to the 
young men and women who are grow- 
ing up here? 

A great opportunity is here for the 
etablishment of an Institute of Trop- 
ictl Horticulture which shall become 
a real center of learning with respect 
to the problems of the tropics. 

Florida’s isolation with a zone of 
cold land on the north and the sea on 
the south should make it possible to 
keep her free from the swarm of trop- 
ical diesases and insect pests which 
has already overwhelmed Hawaii and 
is rapidly sweeping Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the other West Indian Is- 
lands. I was shown the other day a 
photographic calendar from Hawaii 
of one of those coconut-planted 
beaches and to my dismay I realized 
that the beauty of those Hawaiian 
palms had departed. A leaf moth has 
converted them into a lot of worn 
out feather dusters. Here is one spot 
where with intelligence and money we 
can have cultures o ftropical plants 
free from disease or at least where 
the diseases will be under control. 

And here I come to one of the most 
amazing performances, one of the 
gigantic gifts to the world which you 
pioneers of Florida have given. 

I know some of you will not agree 
with me. I fear some of you have 
been backward in recognizing the val- 
ue of the contribution. Some of you 
may still be antagnostie towards those 


who brought the conditions into ex- 
istence because they abridge your in- 
dividual rights and hamper you in 
your individual ambitions. 

But if I had only the command of 
language I would love to put this ac- 
complishment before you so that you 
could not fail to appreciate it. 

To one who as an orchid hunter 

wanders through the jungles of Java 
with its hundred and eighty inches 
of rainfall, every leaf seems clean and 
every tree free from disease; but a 
closer inspection will teach you that 
where the trees and plants grow there 
grow their fungus diseases and the in- 
sect pests. As long ago as 1805, when 
I was first there the Dutch had been 
so aroused by the complete destruc- 
tion of the Java coffee plantations by 
the leaf disease that Treub, the great 
director of the Botanic Gardens, was 
building an Experiment Station after 
the pattern of our American ones in 
order to study the diseases of the 
tropical crops of the archipelago. 
- Here in Florida where you have 
such a large body of intelligent plant 
growers you have done with the aid 
of funds which a public living far 
away from you has in part supplied, 
an amazing thing. You have stamped 
out one of the deadliest and most easi- 
ly communicated of plant diseases by 
your combined efforts. You have 
shown that the thing is possible. Can 
you imagine such a thing being done 
anywhere else—anywhere where there 
was not an intelligent public and easy 
means of communication? 


Have you forgotten that it was the 
entomologists and their knowledge 
which made the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal possible? Cannot you see 
that the discoveries which led up to 
the control of the mosquito, like the 
discoveries which led up to the build- 
ing of the first dynamo will be talked 
of long after the greatest engineering 
feat which was made possible by it 
have been forgotten? 

To have controlled a virulent plant 
disease! Look at it from the angle of 
the future. Go to Hawaii and see 
what the uncontrolled gathering of 
plants from all over the tropical world 
led to and how impossible it has been 
found to eradicate such pests as the 
fruit fly. 

You, pioneers of tropical horticul- 
ture, have shown the vision. Men 
like your own neighbors here have 
seen the handwriting on the wall of 
your gardens. They have seen how 
easily your wonderful gardens would 
fade; how the unequal fight with the 
invisible, but none the less destructive 
monsters from the tropical jungles, 
are swarming over your garden walls 
and will overrun your plantations. 





You may complain that they see 
dangers where they do not extist and 
undoubtedly they sometimes do, but 
does not any doctor see his patient 
from the pathological side? Are they 
more inclined to exaggerate than any 
group of enthusiastis? Will all these 
things not gradually regulate them- 
selves? 

You see, and I quite agree with you, 
that the cold water has been thrown 
on the individual initiative which once 
prompted amateurs to send all over 
the world for plants because of the 
thrills which the introduction of a 
new plant brings with it. This work 
is now centered in a small branch 
of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington in so far at 
least as it relates to the out of the 
way parts of the world. I regret this, 
although perhaps I am as responsible 
for its coming about as anyone; but 
it has been for years a dream—a 
dream which I shall have to leave to 
younger hands and brains to work out 
—that there should be in every great 
section of this country trained men 
whose business it is to study not on- 
ly the plants which are grown there, 
but, through extensive travel and re- 
peated comparison, those which exist 
in all other parts of this planet which 
have similar conditions of soil and 
climate. The organization of a cen- 
tral office and the sending out of ag- 
ricultural explorers from that office 
has been a good beginning but only 
a beginning. 

The issues are too vast and the 
number of new plants too many and 
their study too complicated to make 
it possible in the brief span of a sin- 
gle human life to do more than touch 
such a field in the most _ superficial 
way. Why should it seem an extrav- 
agance for a great commonwealth to 
spend money on this form of research 
when it cannot fail to unearth forms 
of plants which when brought under 
the searching eyes and within the 
range of the inventive brains of 
thousands of amateurs like yourselves 
will yield new foods, produce through 
breeding immensely valuable immune 
and hardier varieties and form the 
basis of new and lucrative plant in- 
dustries? 

Let me sum up as I see them your 
great opportunities. 

A wonderful climate for horticul- 
tural operations. An isolation which 
can be made a protection against the 
plant diseases of the tropics, and per- 
mit a degree of control of those dis- 
eases which is hardly to be hoped for 
anywhere else in the world. A pub- 
lic coming right to your groves with 
more money to spend than had the 
kings and courtiers of a few gener- 
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ations ago. A public, furthermore, 
which has not fixed its tastes on cer- 
tain things to the exclusion of all 
others. A commonwealth filled with 
those restless spirits—those Ameri- 
can pioneers—with out whom this 
country would not be today what it is, 
the most rapidly evolving country in 
the whole world. And a_ mission 
which reaches far beyond the confines 
of your State—the mission of educat- 
ing a hundred millions of people re- 
garding that wealth of tropical foods 
and other useful plant material which 
lies as yet almost untouched in the 
tropical forests and savannahs of the 
world. 

The opportunities are here, but you 
must build higher your centers of 
learning. Increase with all the speed 
you can your laboratories of research. 
Gather together great collections of 
the plants which will grow here and 
furnish materials for the _ breeders. 
Open the doors of opportunity for 
those bright eyed, curious minded, lit- 
tle boys and girls who today are 
catching butterflies and gathering 
snails and fishing on the keys when 
they are not picking fruit in your 
groves. It is those boys and girls who 
are to be the great pioneers of the 
tropics and if they know what they 
can learn of them in this State be- 
fore the set sail they will be able to 
accomplish what they set out to do 
before the enervating tropical climate 
shall have sapped their energies and 
ambitions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a great fu- 
ture is before you. 


SHIPPED FRUIT TO ENGLAND IN 
THE YEAR OF 1893. 


The following letter from Chase & 
Co., written by the Sanford office to 
the Jacksonville office is interesting 
just at this time when there is so 
much discussion on the subject of 
“ship by water” and shipping fruit 
by steamship to the eastern markets: 


Chase & Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Gentlemen:—Today the writer ran 
across an old number of “The Florida 
Farmer and Fruit Grower,” of Nov. 
25, 1893. 

Looking over the paper we notice 
and advertisement of E. L. Goodsell, 
New York, in regard to shipment of 
fruit to England. We quote a sen- 
tence from the advertisement con- 
cerning transportation expenses: 

“The expense of exporting via New 
York will be so far as freights from 
Jacksonville to Liverpool, including 
cartage in New York, is concerned, 
75 cents per box.” 
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In the same issue there is an ar- 
ticle on “Movement of Oranges,” 
reading: 

“The shipments are running very 
heavy. On Sunday, Nov. 19, the 
enormous aggregate of over 65,000 
boxes went out of the State. For the 
past week the total shipments out of 
the State are computed at 275,000 
boxes, of which 101,314 were carried 
out by sea routes. One steamer’s 
load was 21,314 boxes. The Brixham 
sailed on her second trip November 
22, having on board 8,000 boxes. The 
Fruit Exchange handled about 25,000 
boxes for the week, not over 500 go- 
ing to Liverpool. Even the St. Johns 
river is clogged with oranges. Three 
steamer loads were brought down to 
Jacksonville on Sunday, yet some 
were left along the shores, for which 
a barge had to be brought into requi- 
sition.” 

Yours truly, 
CHASE & COMPANY. 


FOLDING CRATE COMPANY AT 
SANFORD. 


(Sanford Herald) 

Among the many industries to be 
started in Sanford in the past few 
days is the Universal Folding Crate 
Company. 

The Universal Folding Crate was 
fully explained in a previous article 
in the Herald and means just what the 
name implies—a folding crate that 
can be shipped knocked down, taking 
up but small space in the cars and 
being made so solid and substantial 
that it has made a great hit among 
the growers of every state where it 
has been introduced. 

The officers of the new company are 
as follows: 

Philip Simmons, president; D. C. 
Marlowe, vice-president, and John E. 
Wade, secretary and treasurer and 
the place of manufacture will be in 
this city. The company is incorporat- 
ed in the sum of $25,000 and have 
the right to manufacture the various 
folding and collapsibble crates and 
packages of the Universal Folding 
Crate Co., of New Orleans which is 
the parent company. 


WE ALL KNOW 
“Just what is the difference between 
‘results’ and ‘consequences?’” asked 
Jimmie of his father. 
“Well,” answered father, “results 
are what you expect, and consequences 
are what you get.”—Exchange. 


Citrus growers will find that by 
carefully removing dead wood from 
the trees the dropping of fruit will be 
reduced. 
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Donev Bees and Orange Crees 


By Frank Stirling, State Plant 
Board, Gainesville. 


Honey bees and fruit growing gc 
well together. Florida citrus growers 
all over the State are beginning tc 
realize more and more the wonder- 
ful help that bees render as a source 
of revenue whether oranges or grape- 
fruit is grown. Of course, there are 
many other plants, such as the part- 
ridge pea, palmetto, gall-berry, etc., 
which grow in the citrus regions and 
help in the annual honey harvest, but 
one of the real, big supplies of nectar 
gathered by the bees comes from cit- 
rus blossoms. 

A combination of bee keeping and 
orange growing works in very nicely 
from the standpoint that the bees do 
not require any care or attention at 
the time the grower is busy with har- 
vesting his fruit crop; neither does the 
grove require much attention when 
the grower is busy with his bees, as 
the swarming period as well as the 
harvesting of the honey crop comes 
at a time in the spring and summer 
when the grove is not calling for a 
large amount of work. 

Again, honey bees are responsible 
for increased production of certain 
fruits, for it appears that certain crops 
such as cucumbers and melons, can 
not be secured at their best without 
the help of the bee as a pollenizing 
agent, and for this reason they are 
are sometimes called the “marriage 
priests’ ‘of the flowers. However 
do not be mistaken in believing that 
better or larger crops of oranges 
and grapefruit can be secured by this 
pollenization, for it has been pretty 
well established that orange blos- 
soms are self-pollinated and do not 
require the aid of any insect for this 
purpose. 

Florida citrus growers have, unti! 
recently, been backward in the bee- 
keeping industry. There have been 
however, some few pioneer bee keep. 
ers in this state who have made more 
than a success of it. 

The late O. O. Poppleton was con- 
sidered one of the foremost veteian 
. bee keepers in the State, and on the 
East Coast witere he operated ke 
harvested immense crops of honey 
from the orange, as well as from pal- 
metto and wild mangrove. Mr. W. 
S. Hart, venerable treasurer of the 
Horticultural Society and one of its 
charter members, for years operatec 
an apiary with profitable results in 
his groves along the East Caast. 
Mr. H. L. Christopher is now operating 


several apiaries in the groves of the 
Atwood grapefruit grove at Manatee. 
While the main harvests of honey 
here in Florida were formerly pro- 
duced in the western portions of Flor- 
ida, in the bottom lands of the Ap- 
alachicola and Choclahatchee Rivers, 
the opportunities for this industry in 
the citrus groves of the peninsular 
part of the State are without doubt 
fully as great. 

Bee-keeping possibilities in Florida 
are greater than in many other states 
for here the weather is not severe. 
Bees can be wintered out of doors 
in single-walled hives with splendid 
results and the orange blossoms which 
appear first of all in the spring are a 
wonderful stimulant for brood-rearing. 
Given a reasonably good location in 
the orange section, with modern bee- 
hives, and colonies of Italian bees 
of proper strength and number, the 
orange grower as a bee keeper stands 
upon better footing than many other 
bee keepers elsewhere. Of course 
the results he will achieve will de- 
pend upon his management. If he 
will study his bees, learn their ways, 
and acquire a comprehensive under- 
standing of their traits, they will com- 
pensate him for his time and efforts 
in a most generous way, and will, 
at the same time, afford him abundant 
opportunity to gain a first-hand knowl- 
edge of one of the most interesting 
revelations nature has to disclose to 
mankind. 


In many groves our 


throughout 
State, a few hives of bees are kept 
very much as the farmer and small 


townsman invariably keeps a few 
chickens. At some time or other a 
hive or two of these industrious in- 
sects have been bought or a stray; 
swarm captured, a place has been as- 
signed to them in any old out-of-the- 
way corner of the grove, and there 
with almost no attention from the 
owner, they have been permitted to 
dwell in peace. Occasionally the hive 
has been opened and a small or a 
large supply of honey has been re- 
moved with not even a _ passing 
thought given to the source from 
which this wonderful product comes 
or the possibilities of increased pro- 
duction through systematic attention 
and the application of advanced bee 
keeping methods. Some of these 
neglected hives are in the very choic- 
est citrus-growing sections, in com- 
munities rich with orange blossoms, 
etc., and, even though only a few 
colonies of bees are kept they could 
with proper management be made 


to yield a honey crop not only suf- 
ficient to meet the demands of the 
owner and his family but to supply 
many a neighbor’s table as well. In 
fact, these colonies contribute some 
small share towards supplying the 
demand for a product that all the 
world wants but never gets any 
where near enough of. 

Bee keeping in the groves of our 
State should be today far more im- 
portant than it is. When grandfather, 
or even father, was a boy, a dozen or 
so “swarms” were kept in ‘gums”, 
old logs or the old-fashioned straw 
hives, in a corner of the grove as 
far away from the house and live 
stock as possible. These methods 
should now be “out of date”. Bees 
should be kept in a manner in keep- 
ing with other lines of progress. 

The only profitable way to keep 
bees is in hives with movable frames. 
The bees build their combs in these 
frames, which can then be ma- 
nipulated by the bee keeper as nec- 
essary. The keeping of bees in boxes, 
hollow logs, etc., is not profitable, is 
often a menace to progressive bee 
keepers, and should be strongly con- 
demned. Bees in box hives (plain 
boxes with no frames and with combs 
built at the will of the bees) are too 
often seen in all parts of the State. 
The owners may obtain from them a 
few pounds of inferior honey a year 
and carelessly continue in the anti- 
quated practice. In some cases this 
type of bee keeping does little harm 
to others but in sections where dis- 
eases of the honey bee occur the box 
hive is a serious nuisance and should 
be abolished. A most important con- 
sideration in purchasing bees is to 
see that they are free from disease. 
In our State the Plant Board has in- 
spectors of apiaries who can be con- 
sulted on this point. The inspectors 
spend considerable time in visiting 
apiaries for the purpose of learning 
if disease is present, but if it is not 
possible for an inspector to be found 
at once, then one should refuse to ac- 
cept bees that have any dead brood. 

It might be of interest to know 
something of the honey-bee family, 
whose members we hear buzzing in 
our groves in the spring. In every 
beehive there are found three individ- 
ual types of bees: the workers, the 
drones, and the queen. The worker 
bees are females who perform all of 
the essential duties of the colony, 
such as gathering food, nursing, etc., 
with the exception of laying eggs. 
This last duty belongs to the queen 











herself, who is a fully developed fe- 
male, the bee-mother of the colony. 
The drones are male bees who contrib- 
ute nothing to the upkeep of the col- 
ony and whose only value is that of 
mating with queen at proper seasons. 
Drones are tolerated in the colony 
only during honey flow and mating 
season. 

It might also be of interest to know 
something about what honey bees 
eat and where they find their food. 
They will gather nectar and pollen 
from almost any flower or blossom 
that grows. The task of providing 
stores for the entire colony as well as 
any other duties’ in and out of the 
hive, falls upon the worker bees. It 
is the older workers, however, who 
go forth to the flowers and blossoms 
and carry back their heavy loads of 
nectar and pollen. The younger 
workers remain in the hive to nurse 
the baby bees and perform the func- 
tions of housekeeping and _ ladies-in- 
waiting on the queen. The fielders, or 
honey-gathering workers, upon their 
arrival at the blossom or flower draw 
the nectar into their honey sacks, 
and through a wonderful arrangement 
this is partially converted into honey 
by the time the return flight to the 
hive is accomplished. On almost every 
trip to the plants and flowers hees 
will gather very much more food than 
they can consume, but the bee through 
an inborn instinct seems to reaiize 
that the days of bright sunshine and 
blossoms are of limited number and 
that in order to avoid starvation and 
maintain life something must be 
stored away. It is for this reason, 
when its own tiny appetite is satis- 
fied, that the bee does not cease its 
labors and lie down to rest, but works 
tirelessly on carrying load after load 
of nectar back to the hive; there to be 
used for food as needed. 


Besides the organs with which the 
bee gathers, secretes, and delivers 
nectar into the cells of the honey- 
comb, there are other parts of the 
body whi¢h have important functions 
to perform. Along the under side of 
the bee’s body there appear, at cer- 
tain seasons when food is abundant, 
tiny discs of wax, like fish scales, 
which the bees remove and use in 
building comb. 


Bees, if permitted to swarm natur- 
ly, will increase about double each 
year, although some will swarm more 
than that, so when a beginner starts 
out with one or two colonies it is not 
many years before he has quite a 
large sized apiary. The cost of op- 
eration with a few colonies is very 
little, and the time required for their 


care is of no real importance. 
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It is advisable that those who an- 
ticipate going into the business of 
keeping bees should start out with 
not more than one or two colonies, 
learning all they can about it while 
their colonies are increasing. In 
order to secure the best information 
on the subject, it is advisable to sub- 
scribe to some one of the bee jour- 
nals published in this country and to 
secure some text book, such as the 
“A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture.” 
Bulletins on bee keeping can also be 
obtained free of charge from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and from the State Plant Board 
at Gainesville. Failures have been 
made by some who started in on too 
large a scale, not having the needed 
experience required in handling large 
numbers of hives. The subject is one 
that should be thoroughly studied, 
and one finds that the deeper he gets 
into it the more interesting it be- 
comes. One of the main questions 
is that of selecting good stock; then 
it is very necessary that the bees 
should be properly housed in regula- 
tion hives, using comb foundation for 
the purpose of keeping the honey 
comb straight. As stated before, the 
old-fashioned hive, or “gum” should 
never be considered, as it has been 
conclusively proven unprofitable. 

Bee keeping as an industry is now 
more important than in the past. The 
demand everywhere for honey has in- 
creased greatly. The supply is inad- 
equate, as a result high prices have 
ruled, indeed, the present day bee 
keeper’s returns from honey sales are 
so great that the old-time bee keeper 
would have thought them impossible. 
With the increased demand for honey 
and the correspondingly high prices 
the need is all the greater for the 
employment of the most scientific 
and improved methods in bee keep- 
ing; never before has the intelligent, 
thorough-going and progressive apiar- 
ist been afforded greater assurance 
of a rich reward. Those of you who 
are now engaged in bee keeping, or 
contemplating entering this field, will 
be well repaid by practicing present 
day methods. This applies with equal 
force to the man who is following bee 
keeping as a commercial proposition 
and the individual who has only a few 
colonies for home use. 


HEAVY SHIPMENTS 
OF GROVE HEATERS 





Oldsmar, Nov. 9—The demand for 
the orange grove heaters and frost 
protectors manufactured by the Olds- 
mar Tractor Company is increasing 
and keeps the foundry department 
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working at high speed to fill orders. 
Four thousand heaters were shipped 
last week, and three thousand have 
gone out so far this week. Six car- 
loads have been sent to DeLand, large- 
ly for use in the orange groves, and 
two carloads have been shipped to 
Texas for the truck farmers in the 
Rio Grande section. New orders are 
coming freely on account of the pre- 
dictions made in some quarters that 
Florida may have a cooler winter this 
season than usual. 


FRUIT CRATE A SUCCESS 





That the “safety first” refrigerating 
crate, which has been patented by 
John S. Collins and Luther Bowers for 
the shipment of avocados to northern 
markets, is also fitted for the ship- 
ment of other vegetables and fruits, 
was proved recently when one of 
the crates arrived from New Jersey 
filled with green corn and apples. 


The crate, which was invented es- 
pecially for the shipping of avocados, 
is used exclusively at the Miami Beach 
orchards in the dispatching of the 
fruit. It was for the purpose of learn- 
ing in what condition the fruit 
reached the market thatthe shipment 
to this city was requested by Thomas 
J. Pancoast. 

On the arrival of the box the corn 
looked as fresh asthe day on which it 
was gathered and the flavor of the 
apples was as sweet as when they 
were picked. The advantage in the 
new patented shipping crate lies in 
the fact that there is a compartment 
in the center in which ice is placed. 
This gives direct contact with the 
fruit and vegetables in the two cen- 
ter compartments. 


ORANGE, GRAPEFRUIT DEFINED 





Official definition of the grapefruit 
and the orange has recently been re- 
ferred by the joint committee on defi- 
nitions and standards to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the guidance of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal food officials, as follows: 

GRAPEFRUIT, POMELO is the 
sound, mature fruit of Citrus grandis 
Osbeck. The juice of the mature fruit 
contains not less than seven (7) parts 
of soluble fluids to each part of acid 
calculated as citric acid without wat- 
er of crystalization. 


ORANGE (common, sweet or round) 
is the sound, mature fruit if Citrus 
sinensis Osbeck. The juice of the ma- 
ture fruit contains not less than eight 
(8) parts of soluble solids to each part 
of acid calculated as citric acid with- 
out water of crystallization. 
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ECONOMIC LOSS 


(From the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City.) 

One hundred dollars per year does 
not seem a very high valuation for an 
average human life—in fact, many of 
us might agree that we are worth 
more than that to our country. Yet, 
with only this amount as a basis, it 
has been estimated that the ec momic 
loss to the United States througn one 
disease alone is $25,000,000,900, and 
possibly double that sum. A recent 
study made by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. ind! ates 
that an average of two and a half 
years could be added-to every indi- 
vidual’s life if tuberculosis were elin- 
inated. 

There are 1,000,000 cases of con- 
sumption in this country at the present 
time and approximately another 1,000,- 
000 persons have the disease in a 
quiescent stage. Since the National 
Tuberculosis Association began its 
campaign fiftten years ago, the death 
rate from consumption has declined 
from over 200 per 100,000 population 
to approximately 120, thereby saving 
the country about 75,000 lives a year. 
If the terrific economic loss from the 
disease were confined to one occupa- 
tion the enormous waste of human 
life caused by a prevalent and curable 
disease would stagger the civilized 
world. But tuberculosis takes its 
toll from all classes of society and 
its victims are scattered through every 
trade and profession, thus making it 
difficult for us to realize the price we 
pay for each year in money and ;eed- 
less pain and suffering. 

In order to continue its campaign 
against the White Plague particuiar- 
ly through the education of the public 
in regard to the preventability of the 
disease, the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its 1200 affiliated 
agencies are conducting the Four- 
teenth Annual Sale of Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seals in December. It has 
been estimated that the necessary 
health machinery to. control tuberculo- 
sis would cost approximately $2.00 
per person in any American commun- 
ity, or a total for the ,entire popula- 
tion of the United States of $7,000,- 
000,000 spread over a_ generation. 
This would mean a net saving to the 
United States of producing power 
valued at approximately $23,000,000,- 
000 within a generation if tuberculosis 
could be eliminated. 


CITRUS BY-PRODUCTS 


citrus 
the 


In co-operation with the 
fruit growers of California, 
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United States bureau of chemistry 
has been trying for some years past 
to develop methods whereby profita- 
ble uses might be found for the enor- 
mous quantities of oranges and lemons 
which now go to waste because unfit 
for shipment. It does not pay to ship 
to market any fruit that is not first 
class and in prime condiion. of 
waste oranges, called “culls,” there 
are 14,000 tons a year. What shall 
be done with them? A partial answer 
to the question is furnished by a 
score of factories which have already 
beer put in operation for the preduc- 
tion of marmalade and jellies. Also 
a prcftable market has been found for 
orsuse oil and lemon oil, »%range 
vinegar, citric acid au] dried orange 
peel Fresh orange acid is used for 
the marmalade, while the oil is ex- 
tracied by pressure frd:1 the skins. 
Cr to the present tim: all of ow 
orange oil and lemo% hus come from 
Italy and Sicily. 


FREE ELECTRICITY POSSIBLE 
FOR EVERY HOME 

For the first time in history elec- 
tricity is being generated by a wind- 
driven plant. Years ago scientists 
started experimenting with electric 
generating units driven by the wind. 
All sorts of devices were tried. 

However, these early experiments 
all took the same trend, the power 
of the wind being transmitted to a 
generator, which was placed direct- 
ly under the tower. This again was 
connected to the wind wheel through a 
long vertical shaft and bevel gears. 
Other plants, too, were made on which 
a belt was placed on the rim of the 
wind wheel and around a generator 
pulley. With these a 14 foot wheel 
and a four inch pulley served to make 
the necessary reduction in speed. The 
long belt did not stand up under ad- 
verse weather conditions so this too, 
was a failure. 

Recently the Perkins Corporation 
of Mishawaka, Indiana, 
windmill generating outfit with a spe- 
cially-designed Westinghouse genera- 
tor which will give an almost con- 
stant voltage through a range of 750 
R. P. M. to 2500 R. P. M. In other 
words whatever be the speed of the 
wind, the generator will work effici- 
ently and give the same rate of volt- 
age. 

The “Aerolectric” as it is known is 
a Kw plant and the battery has an 
intermittent capacity of 280 ampere 
hours or an eight hour rate of 240 
ampere hours. 

This plant has capacity enough to 
light the house, barn and other build- 
ings, pump water, operate the vacu- 


developed a. 


um sweeper, electric iron, electric 
cream separator, electric washing ma- 
chine and other electrical time-sav- 
ing household helps. 

All this being true it surely will be 
a boon to the farmer, summer resort- 
er or isolated camper, who never be- 
fore has known the luxury of electric- 
ity and especially at the absolute 
minimum of cost. 


PREPARATION FOR PLANTING 
ORANGE TREES 


Localities differ so greatly in 
their relations to “Orange Tree’’ de- 
velopment that the treatment of the 
site selected for the grove, previous 
to setting the orange trees, must be 
determined by local conditions. 
There are, however, certain general 
principles, which apply to all locali- 
ties. 

The habit of the orange tree is 
never restricted by a small circle im- 
mediately around the trunk. It is 
eventually to occupy, and feed from 
the entire area. The entire soil must 
therefore eventually be workd, if the 
best results are to be secured. This 
can never be so effectually and eco- 
nomically accomplished as before the 
orange trees are in place. The char- 
acter of the soil must determine the 
depth of the breaking—but one foot 
is seldom too deep. 

The first working should be ac- 
complished during the fall or winter 
preceding the planting. Vegetation 
will, thus have a chance to decom- 
pose and leave a mellow bed for the 
roots of the young orange trees. 
Where irrigation is to be practised 
the land should be carefully graded 
so that all parts be reached by the 
water, and the accumulation of pools 
be prevented. 


Should the soil be somewhat sub- 
ject to excessive moisture, as in the 
case with some hammock and glade 
lands in Florida or Louisiana, the 
land should be thrown into beds as 
wide as the distance between,the in- 
tended rows of trees, which should 
then be planted in the centre of the 
beds. The water furrows will then be 
half way between the rows, which 
should run in the direction of the 
natural slope or drainage of the land. 

The land should be susceptible to 
the thorough cultivation of the whole 
crop. All abstacles to such treatment 
should be removed. There is no more 
excuse for stumps and rocks in a 
grove than in a garden. Note that 
clean culture must always be fol- 
lowed, but that perfect control good 
conditions and full protection of 
orange trees, are not possible when 
obstacles to perfect cultivation exist. 
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Than by planting a diversity of 
fruits, nuts, etc., about your grounds 


and by making your premises attractive 






with flowering trees, shrubs and plants? The nuts 
and fruits will yield a cash income and the orna- 
mentals add to the value of your property. 

First cost of trees and the 


upkeep expense are small items 
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i True Today, as it has been for 35 Years 


' Maximum Results 
| Minimum Cost 
\ REAL MARKETING SERVICE 


CHASE & CO. 


' Main Office, JACKSONVILLE. 
"i 


, Bonded Salesmen in 102 Carlot Markets. 
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Christmas Gifts 
The Lasting Kind 


How Else 






in comparison with returns in 


money and pleasure. Start this 


Give a Gift of: 


JEWELRY DIAMONDS 
Can . CUT GLASS WATCHES 
year with at least a few speci- SILVER PLATINUM 


Money? mens in odd corners, adding 
= 


more as you can. 













Write at once for our new catalog and_plant- 


ing guide. Our stock is complete, our trees are good 






ones and our prices will be found right. 


Inter-State Nurseries 
C. M. Griffing & Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 











We are ready to serve you. 


Special attention to out-of-town customers. 
Do your Christmas buying in the store with 
the true Christmas Spirit. 


“The House of Service” 


Established 1896 


WM. 0. STUBBS JEWELRY CO. 


203 Twiggs St., Oppposite Strand Theatre 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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“Ask Any One In Tampa” 


RESTAURANT 
Gs RCIA’ S 

CAFETERIA 

M. F. Lopez, Prop. 
These two places are entirely sep- 
arate although under same man- 
agement, chefs, and in the same 
building. 

Spanish Dinners $1.00 
Telephone 3021 
1320-22-24 N. Franklin St. 
Tampa, Florida 


When In Tampa 
Eat At 


MORANS CAFE 


Once a Customer, Always a 
Customer 
806 Franklin St. 


Southern Water Supply Co. 
Distributors of 
Automatic, 
Automatic 
Driven Pressure Systems 
Also Elevated Water Systems 
805 Tampa Street 


Semi-Automatic, Non- 
Electric and Engine 


Best Fertilizers Insecticides 
Sprayers - Poultry Supplies 
Ilonest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Shipment 
Ask Your Neighbor—He Knows. 


E. 0. Painter Fertilizer Company 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Get Nov. 7th, 1921, Price Lists 
Now furnishing ‘Simon Pure’ and ‘Gem Brands 


Plantings 


Effective 


in giving 
even the 
most mod- 
est home a 
regal set- 
ting are 
easily made 
in Florida 
at small 


p such a wide 
choice of 
fine orna- 

mental trees, shrubs 
and vines that every 
home can be made a 
bower of beauty from 
our stocks. 


Our ** Tropical Grounds Book” will 


In answering advertisements, 
say you saw it in The Citrus In- 
dustry. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Hotel 
Hillsboro 


Tampa, 
Fla. 


Finest Year-Round Hotel 
in Florida. 


Adequate Accommodations and 
Excellence of Service make this 
hotel a favorite with the public. 
Once you have stopped at The 


Hillsboro you will always be its 
guest when in Tampa. 


Civil and Criminal Investigations 


FRED THOMAS 
National Detective Agency 


P. O. Box 1582 Tampa, Florida 
Telephones 2221 and 4140 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


Kuppenheimer 


Good Clothes 
$35.00 $40.00 $5000 


Other Good Suits from 
$25.00 up 


MAAS 


Clothier& Haberdasher 


Franklin and Zack Sts. 


TAMPA 


T. W. Ramsey 


Rough and Dressed 
Pine and Cypress 
Lumber 


Millwork and 
Interior Finishing 


Yards and Novelty Works 
Sixth Avenue and 17th Street 


Telephone 3826 


Tampa, Fla. 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 
Early varieties, picked fresh from our 
groves daily. Packed in all size boxes 
from 75c up. Shipped express to any 
address. Special prices by the hun- 
dred. No order too small or too large. 
WATERS FRUIT & PRODUCE CO. 
Phone 2429, 502 Cass St., Tampa, Fla. 


ORANGE PICKING LADDERS 


Constructed of the highest grade 
cypress split pole with heart pine 


rungs. Carried in all sizes from 
16 to 36 feet. We can make im- 
mediate shipment on any quantity 
in above lengths. 

You Know the Reputation of 
Burney Ladders 
BURNEY LUMBER CO. 
Plant City, Fila. 


Tops Recovered and Repaired, Seat 
Covers, Curtains, Etc. 


Whittenburg Auto 
Top Co., 


Automobile Top Manufacturers 
1101 Fla. Ave. Tampa, Fla. 
H. N. Whittenberg, Prop. 


FLORIDA AUTO TOP CO. 


405 Harrison St. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Phone 3364 


If you want to save a few dollars on Tops, Upholstering and Re- 
pairs come to our shop. We have the largest assortment of materials. 
We sell you anything to do your own repairing. 

H. T. WOOD, Expert Top Maker 





GRAPEFRUIT PICKING IN DADE 


COUNTY 


Continued from page 8. 
of groves in various parts of the coun- 
cy. , 

Many groves of 10 acres or more 
throughout the county are valued at 
all the way from $1,000 to $5,000 per 
acre, according to care and condition 
of the groves as well as class of im- 
provements on the property. A good 
10-year-old orange or grapefruit grove 
in Dade county which has been prop- 
erly fertilized, sprayed and well cared 
for, should produce an average net in- 
come of not less than $500 per acre 
per year, while in exceptional in- 
stances twice and even three times 
this amount has been realized. On 
the other hand, other groves which 
have been neglected—have been al- 
lowed to go back for want of care 
and fertilization — have proven a 
source of expense rather than profit- 
able income. In this respect a grape- 
fruit or orange grove is not different 
from a bank, a dairy or any other in- 
dustrial institution. If it is to be 
made to pay it must have intelligent 
and constant attention. The fact re- 
mains that a well kept citrus grove in 
south Florida insures a good income 
and is a valuable asset. 

Hamilton Micheisen & Co., whose 
packing plant, wholesale and retail 
store are located at the corner of 
Southwest Second street and Miami 
Avenue, has one of the most modern- 
ly equipped and efficiently handled 
citrus fruit packing houses in the 
state. This firm gathers all the fruits 
it buys, besides that from its own 
groves, does all its own washing, dry- 
ing, grading, polishing and packing 
exclusively, and ships straight and 
mixed packed fresh citrus and other 
tropical fruits to every part of the 
United States throughout the year. A 
day and a half night shift are em- 
ployed in the packing plant during the 
greater part of the heavy citrus ship- 
ping season. Visitors are always cor- 
dially welcome at all times while the 
plant is in operation, and as a result 
of this courteous policy Miami and 
south Florida’s fruit industry have 
been greatly advertised, for the rea- 
son that every visitor of the popular 
packing plant has gone home a pe- 
rennial booster for the town and state. 

Many Groves Yielding Heavily 

Among a few of the groves, the 
fruit of which this firm has purchased 
showing exceptional quality and yield 
this season, are Mrs. E. F. Cane’s 12 
acres, on Osceola road, three miles 
southwest of town, the Andrews grove 
of 15 acres, on the old Lee homestead 
on West Flagler street, 18 acres of 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


the old Hickson grove, now owned by 
the Southern Investment Corpora- 
tion, and about 12 acres in what is 
now known as the Bryan Park subdi- 
vision, which was formerly the prop- 
erty of E. C. Gaunt There are many 
other groves of from five to 20 acres 
throughout the county of equal quali- 
ty and splendid yield which could 
not be visited at this time, which will 
produce’ splendid crops. this year. 
All in all, south Florida’s citrus indus- 
try is generally considered in splendid 
condition. The financial returns from 
the business are limited only by the 
intelligent care and attention given 
the various properties. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
inittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, 

411 Curry Bldg., Tampa, Florida 


REAL ESTATE 
THE GROVE YOU WANT —You’ll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our booklet “GROVES AND FARMS” 
just issued. Contains full information 
as to principal groves in seven counties 
in Central and South Florda. Send for 
copy. Dotson & Hammock, 816% 
Franklin St., Tampa, Florida. Oct.-6t 


IRRIGATED CITRUS FRUIT LAND 
(cleared) in Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
No cash down. Pay for land with crops. 
Fruit month earlier than elsewhere. No 
fertilizer. Only few plots available. 
Write immediately. Leon Wangler, 
Santa Maria, Texas. 

FOR SALE—aAn 80-acre tract best 
land in St. Lucie County, Florida, loca- 
tion west of Fort Pierce, with 12 acres 
bearing grove, 3 acres sugar cane, 
dwelling and all improvements. A rare 
bargain, good paying investment in- 
creasing in value. Address Owner, Box 
168, Vero, Florida. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY, city, grove, 
farm or unimproved, by our quick and 
Satisfactory method; it brings cash 
buyers. Send for particulars. You are 
in time to have your property listed 
in our booklet which has circulation of 
over 7,000, if you act quickly. Dotson 
Hammock, 816% Franklin St., Tampa. 
Phone 4772. Oct. -2t 


WANTED—To hear from owner of 
land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 1t 

INDIAN RIVER GROVES, river fronts, homes 
city lots for sale. Weare reliable and give hon- 
est service, Have oue five acres and five room 
house for $1,000. Goodwin & Baker, Palmetto 
St,. Fort Pierce, Fla. 

WANT to hear from owner havin 
farm for sale; give particulars ana 
lowest price. John J. Black, Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 9-21-3t 


FOR SALE—Choice California citrus 
lands. One dollar per acre monthly. 
R. B. Davy, Hayward, Calif. Nov.-2t 





For Sale—i0 acres citrus land at 
Roseland, Indian river, $50 per acre. 
Boon, 127 Gray Court, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

IF YOU WANT to sell or exchange 
your property write me. JOHN J. 
BLACK, 180th St., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. m-3t 
FRUIT AND BERRY LANDS—What do 

you want to grow? How much land 

do you want and what terms? Rail- 
road Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Tex. 


Twenty-five 


NURSERY STOCK 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 

Citrus Trifoliata Seedlings: 10-12 
inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 inches 
$15.00 per thousand; 18-24 inches 
$20.00 per thousand. Griffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 

HUGE PROFITS FROM OIL.—We 
tell you how to accumulate a fortune 
by proper investments. Free publica- 
tion with authentic’ information and 
maps. Write Hasselquist & Borgert, 
710 Montana Bldg., Lewistown, Mon- 
tana. 


Make your own paints, varnishes, 
stains, turpentines, oil and shellac at 
one-half the dealers’ price. Complete 
set of all these formulas for 35 cents. 
Wm. McDermott, 6521 South Justine 
$t., Chicago, Ill. 

GREAT BARGAINS in coon, Fox, 
Wolf, Skunkhounds, Collie and Shep- 
herds. Puppies of all breeds. List, 10c. 
NORMAN CRAWFORD, Downing, Mo. 


as MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT! Buy 
your furniture here—pick from our 
complete stocks—be better satisfied. 
All goods marked in plain figures. We 


vay your transportation to and from 
Tampa and deliver your purchases free. 
HODGE & SHERMAN, Tampa, Fila. 


CITRUS SCALE KILLER 
Beauvais’ Citrus Scale Killer is 100% 
effective. Write for particulars. and 


i bs . M. Beauvis, Tavares, Fla. 
prices. J e Sanat 


We Collect Accounts, Notes—Claims, 
anywhere in world. No charges unless 
we collect. May's Collection Agency, 

Somerset, Ky. 6-20—2t 


WANTED—Active, energetic adver- 
tising man or woman for permanent 
position with good Florida publication. 
Address P. O. Box 1254, Tampa, Fla. 


RABBITS 


Read “RABBIT JOURNAL,” St. 
Francis, Wis. Two years $1 trial 7 


POULTRY 


BRED-TO-LAY SINGLE COMB RHODE 
Island Reds. Eggs. $3 for 15. From 
selected colors. T. M. Montgomery, 
Starkville, Miss. 


Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS of 
fine quality, 3. 4 and 5 dollars per 15. 
Prize winners. Miss Erma ouise 
Singleton. Rox A, Dubard, Miss. 


COME TO TAMPA AT OUR EXPENSE! 
We refund transportation to purchas- 
ers and pay ireigX. All goods a 
in plain figures. ou can save money 
tere and be better satisfied. HODG" 
SHERMAN, Tampa, Fla. Nov. tf 


7 SEEDS 


Wanted—Will pay highest cash price 
for Dasheens, Pigeon Peas, Mangoes, 
all other tropical fruit and_ produce. 
S. Rosen, 7 East 135th St.. New York 
City. Aug. ly. 

RAISE YOUR OWN FRUIT—100 
Dunlap and 50 Everbearing Strawberry 
plants delivered for $1.50; 100 Palmeto 
Asparagus plants delivered for $1.00; 
50 Cumberland Black Raspberries for 
$1.75. Apple 50c, Peach 40c, Cherry 65c. 
Larger amounts cheaper by _ express. 
STERNERS FRUIT FARM, Monmouth, 
Ill. 





teeters ieaesa 
CANE SEED—Early amber and orange. 

Fancy recleane stock, $2.59 per 

bushel. Red Top. $2.60 per bushel. 

Hudmon Seed Company, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Gigantic Climbing. New Guinea But- 
ter Bean.—The new edible vegetable 
wonder. Grows 3 to 5 feet long, weighs 
from 10 to 15 Ibs. Very palatable and 
nutritigus. Everybody wants to grow 
them. ~ Fine for trellis, ornament old 
fence, etc. Guaranteed as advertised, 
or money back. Pkt. seed 50c and 25c 
sizes. Muskeetopunk Co., Dept. N, 
Pekin, Il. m-3t 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


For A Good Spring 
Bloom 
Fertilize Your Bearing 


Trees in the Fall 


Use the Gulf Tree Brands and you 
will get the largest crops. 


We have a field service free to the 
grower. 
Agents for the Hardie Spraying Mach- 


ine. 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


6th Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Tampa, - Florida 


Andrews Bros. Co., 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants 


We are always in the market for the 


best grades of citrus fruits. 
We specialize in grapefruit. 
“The House of Quality” 


Houses: 


Pittsburg, Pa., Detroit, Mich. 


A product so good that very child, every 
older person uses it as a synonym for the 
best in motor cars. 


The motor wise, car dealers, repair men, 
taxicab drivers use the name as a meas- 
ure for all comparisons. Such phrases as 
“runs like a Cadillac,” “looks like a Cadil- 
lac,” are used everywhere the motor wise 
meet. Yet the product can be purchased 
at a price several hundred dollars lower 
than cars seeking comparison with it. 


C. F. IRSCH 


100 Lafayette Street, at Water 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Every Step 
in 


Beekeeping 


By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


A brand-new book based on the most up-to- 
date scientific information and thorough 
poe experience that tells how to keep 
ees for profit. 


A book of directions, every step made clear, 
so that the beginner may start ee and go 
forward without floundering. eli htfully 
written. Author was formerly State Teed 
logist of Indiana and has been a successful 
beekeeper for years. 


Illustrated with thirty-one photographs. Price 
$2.50. Sent postpaid on approval to any sub- 
scriber to this magazine. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Vermont Plaza 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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